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EDITORIALS 


CONFERENCE OF INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION A SUCCESS 


HERE are reasons for believing that 

the Twenty-third Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union, held in Wash- 
ington October 1 to 7, failed in important 
respects. 

A vital aspect of legislative procedure 
is freedom of discussion, candor, frank- 
ness. Here was a group of legislators 
concerned with legislative aspects of in- 
ternational relations. To be of effect, 
their discussions should have been un- 
trammeled by any rules save the ordinary 
rules of courtesy and legislative proce- 
dure. The delegates were not untram- 
meled. They were forbidden the privilege 
of talking about the Saklatvala case, about 
tariffs, about international debts, about 
immigration. These prohibitions did not 
take the form of official decrees; but they 
were none the less effective. When one of 
the Labor members of the British Parlia- 
ment expressed the conviction that all 
members should enjoy equal rights, and 
said that his Labor colleagues felt a pro- 
found regret “that, in connection with 
this Twenty-third Conference, a member 
of this Union, whose personal views we 
are not in agreement with, but who was 
entitled by every statute and article of the 
Union to be present and to participate in 
the work of this Conference, has been pre- 
vented from doing so,” his words were 
met with applause. The next morning, 


however, a leading Washington editorial 
called the gentleman a “blatherskite.” 
There was no further attempt to discuss 
the Saklatvala case. There was censure 
in the atmosphere of the Conference 
against any discussion of tariffs, interna- 
tional debts, or immigration, because it 
was made known that these are matters of 
vital interest to the United States. A 
Belgian Senator mentioned them, but no 
one seemed inclined to follow them with 
discussion. Thus frankness and candor 
were sometimes conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. One gathered the impression at the 
session in Ottawa that the British dele- 
gation successfully maneuvered the con- 
ference away from any discussion of the 
traffic in drugs. 

Then, too, there is an element of post- 
ponement in the resolutions which sub- 
tracts from their value. Eight matters 
were before the Conference in the form of 
draft resolutions. In only two of them, 
the one relating to national minorities, 
the other to the reduction of armaments, 
was definitive action taken. One of them, 
relating to dangerous drugs, as we have 
said, was omitted altogether. The others, 
relating to the codification of interna- 
tional law, the declaration of the rights 
and duties of nations, the criminality of 
wars of aggression, European customs un- 
derstanding, and the parliamentary sys- 
tem, got no further than recommenda- 
tions for further studies. It was easy to 
gather the impression that too many sub- 
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jects were before the Conference. It is 
difficult to put one’s finger upon precise 
achievements. 

There were evidences that the Confer- 
ence was overshadowed by the League of 
Nations. Some of the delegates had just 
eome from the sixth assembly at Geneva. 
The president of the Council, in present- 
ing the report of the Secretary General, 
devoted a disproportionate amount of his 
time, not to the work of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, but to the importance of 
the League of Nations. Mr. Root’s ad- 
dress opened the way for a resolution call- 
ing for a conference of the nations in the 
interest of international law. Such a 
resolution was blocked by the friends of 
the League. Indeed, fears of such a 
resolution had moved the League of Na- 
tions to backfire such an effort. During 
the summer there came from the League 
a most astonishing circular denouncing 
the effort of certain members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union as originating “in 
sources inimical to the League of Nations, 
indifferent to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, and skeptical of the 
work of codifying international law as 
initiated by the League.” This effort on 
the part of the League officials to stop the 
Interparliamentary Union was successful. 

And yet the Twenty-third Conference 
of the Interparliametnary Union was far 
from a failure. Never before have repre- 
sentatives from so many parliaments met 
in conference. In our judgment, the 
Conference was right in not discussing 
the Indian Communist of the British 
Parliament. After accepting the invita- 
tion of the American Group for himself 
and his wife, he announced through the 
press that he was coming to America to 
preach a doctrine which he knew to be dis- 
tasteful to his hosts. By such conduct he 
had surrendered all claims as a guest. 
Furthermore, tariffs and policies of immi- 
gration are acute questions, particularly 
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just now, in America. It has always been 
the wise policy of the Interparliamentary 
Union to omit discussion of such ques- 
tions. That policy has proved to be not 
only wise, but beneficent. If the resolu- 
tions did not head definitely into actual 
legislation, their discussion was most 
profitable. All of the resolutions are in 
better form today because of the Confer- 
ence. As for the League of Nations, its 
fears of the Interparliamentary Union are 
as unnecessary as they are unfounded. No 
one in the Interparliamentary Union 
wishes to injure the League. Nothing in 
Mr. Root’s speech, nothing in the efforts 
of the friends of international law has 
been calculated to counteract the efforts 
of the League. Quite the contrary. 

The Conference was in no sense looked 
upon as a joke by the press or the public 
generally. A careful reading of the ad- 
dresses shows that the discussions were of 
a very high order, free of cant and hypoc- 
risy. The delegates averaged of a higher 
order of importance in their respective 
countries than at any previous conference. 
The questions discussed were significant. 
Invaluable acquaintances were made. The 
atmosphere of the Conference was the at- 
mosphere of a world parliament. Because 
of this gathering, foreigners have met 
American ladies and gentlemen, visited 
American cities, ridden upon American 
railroads, lived in American hotels, and 
sensed something of American art, energy, 
and kindliness. Many of our American 
people met these distinguished foreigners 
and caught something of the charm, of 
the problems, and of the aspirations of 
other lands. The Conference was a suc- 
cess. A problem clearly stated is half 
solved. In this Conference many prob- 
lems were clearly stated. For that reason 
their solution is nearer at hand. Here 
was an exchange of opinions between con- 
tinents. Statesmen from forty-one parlia- 
ments, including our own American par- 
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liament, know each other better, appre- 
ciate more fully the issues of inequality, 
of class conflicts in the financial, eco- 
nomic, and social areas, the divergent 
human interests, such as the furious com- 
petitions and the national ambitions at 
the basis of world policies. If impatient 
onlookers wished that more were done, it 
is only necessary to remind them that it 
is better to do nothing than do something 
and to do it badly. The Conference was a 
success because of what it did not attempt 
to do. It was a success because of what 


it did. 


ELEMENTS IN ITS SUCCESS 


EPRESENTATIVES from forty-one 
parliaments of the world, fourteen 
of them from Latin America, convened in 
the House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, Thursday morning, October 1, at 10 
o’clock. The Washington sessions con- 
tinued through the 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, until 
1 p. m. of the 7th. The final session was 
held Tuesday, October 13, in the House 
of Commons at Ottawa, capital of Canada. 
The maximum number of registered dele- 
gates was 292. Accompanying these dele- 
gates were 143 ladies and _ secretaries. 
Counting the forty-three members of the 
American Group who registered and paid 
the registration fee, there was a grand 
total of 435 persons. 

As a result of the Conference, new 
groups have already been formed for the 
parliaments of Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, 
Panama, and the Dominican Republic. 
These are the first groups to be formed 
within Latin America. The number of 
parliaments represented in this Confer- 
ence exceeded that of any previous con- 
ference by fifteen. For the first time in 
the history of the Union, a conference has 
been held upon the invitation of the Chief 
Executive of a government. The United 
States Congress appropriated $50,000 for 


the entertainment of these guests. The 
Canadian Government spent substantially 
the same amount. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace spent many 
thousands of dollars for their entertain- 
ment during October 8 and 9. The War 
Department transferred large quantities 
of their luggage from the piers of New 
York to various hotels without compensa- 
tion. The Mayor’s Committee on Re- 
ception of the city of New York met a 
number of the incoming boats at quar- 
antine with radio messages of welcome 
and, at the expense of the city, trans- 
ferred the incoming delegates from their 
steamers to their hotels. The police de- 
partment of the city of New York 
guarded the incoming delegates, escorted 
them to their hotels, to the city hall, and 
back to their hotels. The Mayor of Phila- 
delphia and a representative committee 
also provided a long-to-be remembered 
reception. The Pennsylvania, Baltimore 
and Ohio, and New York Central rail- 
roads granted reduced rates, issued spe- 
cial souvenir brochures, and offered the 
best of meals on their special trains with 
the compliments of the roads. All of the 
hotels, the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York, the new Mayflower in Washington, 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and others in New 
York, made every possible effort to add to 
the comforts of the visitors. The Pan- 
American Union, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, the entire 
force of the United States Capitol, the 
women of Washington, the diplomatic 
and consular representatives, both in 
Washington and in New York, the State 
Department in Washington, Treasury 
and customs officials, members of the 
Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives—these and many others contributed 
immeasurably to the success of the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference met in an atmosphere 
of disappointment because of the failure 
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of the Franco-American debt negotiations. 
Offsetting this, however, was the hope in 
the Conference at Locarno. Too, a num- 
ber of the delegates had just come from 
the sessions of the Sixth Assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. If there 
appeared something of bewilderment in 
the early moments of the Conference, it 
soon disappeared. The addresses by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, 
and by Senator William B. McKinley, 
President of the American Group, indeed, 
seemed to place the visitors quite at ease. 
Business got under way quickly. It was 
announced that the sessions were to be 
held from 10 to 1 and from 3 to 6 daily. 
The first subject for discussion was the 
report of Dr. Christian L. Lange, Secre- 
tary General of the Interparliamentary 
Union. The debate upon this report 
lasted throughout the first session and 
until noon the next day, October 2. 

The conference of the afternoon, Octo- 
ber 2, following a reception by President 
Coolidge, met in the Hall of the Americas, 
Pan-American Union building. Senator 
Claude A. Swanson, of Virginia, rappor- 
teur, delivered an address upon the Pan- 
American Union. Speeches were also de- 
livered by Senator Pedro de Alba, of 
Mexico; Representative José Ramon 
Cruells, of Cuba; Senator José Mattoso 
Sampaio Correa, of Brazil; Senator Ismal 
Cortinas, of Uruguay; Representative 
Ezequiel Padilla, Speaker of the Mexican 
House of Representatives; Representative 
Carlos Grisanti, President of the Vene- 
zuela Congress, and Senator Bergstrom, 
former Minister of War of Sweden. At 
this session a resolution was introduced 
asking that the Spanish language be here- 
after considered, along with English, 
French, and German, as an official lan- 
guage of the Interparliamentary Union. 
Under the constitution, the resolution was 
referred to the Council for consideration. 

The third session of the Conference, 
held in the House of Representatives, was 
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devoted to the development of interna- 
tional law. The subject was divided into 
three parts: (1) the codification of in- 
ternational law; (2) the declaration of 
the rights and duties of nations; (3) the 
criminality of wars of aggression. The 
first of these three was laid before the 
Conference in the form of an address 
written by Honorable Elihu Root and 
read by Representative Theodore E. Bur- 
ton, both of the United States. The 
second took the form of an address by 
Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium. 
Senator La Fontaine’s remarks aimed to 
aid the commission whose work is to for- 
mulate a final draft of the rights and 
duties of nations for the next Interpar- 
liamentary Conference. The third, hav- 
ing to do with the criminality of wars of 
aggression, was laid before the Confer- 
ence in an address by Professor V. V. 
Pella, of Rumania. Professor Pella is 
the author of a volume of nearly 400 
pages, entitled “La Criminalité Collective 
des Etats et le Droit Pénal de l’Avenir.” 
In his address he dwelt upon the collec- 
tive criminality of war-waging nations, of 
the criminal psychology of countries and 
of its causes, such as criminal heredity, 
atavism, herd instincts. He dwelt with 
certain external aspects of the problem, 
such as race antagonism, competition, 
imitation, and contagion. The speaker 
pleaded for intellectual, economical, 
and political solidarity among the 
nations. Professor Pella’s address, like 
his book, shows him to be a student 
scientifically concerned with the problem 
of enabling nations to check their blind 
impulses with the supremacy of reason. 
Notable addresses were also given by Mr. 
Gustave Gratz, former Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in Hungary; the head of the 
German Group, Professor Walter Shiick- 
ing; Mr. Dennis Herbert, of the British 
House of Commons; Mr. Thomas John- 
son, of the Irish Free State; Madame 
Pfiilf, of the German Reichstag; Senator 
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Osmena, of the Philippine Congress; Sir 
Robert Horne, former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain; Mr. Carl 
Lindhagen, of Sweden; Mr. Maxence- 
Bibie, of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties; William Medinger, of Czechoslo- 
vakia; Giuseppe Stefano-Napolitani, of 
the Italian Senate; M. Falcoz, of the 
French Chamber of Deputies; Mr. A. 
Fraenkel, of Denmark; General Richard 
Mulcahy, of the Irish Free State, and H. 
J. Procopé, of Finland. 

The fourth session, held October 5, con- 
sidered European customs understanding. 
The discussion was opened by Dr. Adolf 
Braun, of the German Reichstag. This 
address was discussed by Sir Arthur Shir- 
ley Benn, of Great Britain; Mr. Procopé, 
of Finland; Mr. Yankovitch, of Yugo- 
slavia; Mr. William Medinger, of Czecho- 
slovakia; Mr. P. E. Flindin, of the 
French Chamber of Deputies; Mr. Karl 
Drexel, of Austria, and Rudolf Schneider, 
of Germany. It was during this session 
that Mr. Procopé’s resolution was pre- 
sented and referred to the Council. The 
original resolution, together with Mr. 
Procopé’s substitute, appear elsewhere in 
these columns. 

On the afternoon of October 5 the dis- 
cussion turned to the reduction of arma- 
ment and a report on demilitarized zones. 
The whole matter was opened with an 
address by Brigadier General E. L. 
Spears, of Great Britain. General Spears’ 
views had been laid before the Interpar- 
liamentary Union months before the Con- 
ference, with the result that the delegates 
were able to discuss the problem after 
preparation. General Spears starts with 
the principle that there can be no hopeful 
reduction of armaments until the nations 
are satisfied that they can be secure under 
such a readjustment. He proposes de- 
militarized zones along national boundary 
lines as effective assurances of that secur- 
ity. He believes that no demilitarized 
zones can be effectively imposed except by 


mutual consent. He also holds that reci- 
procity is essential—that is to say, sacri- 
fices and concessions required by one of 
the zoned States must be met by corre- 
sponding sacrifices and concessions on the 
part of the other. Those taking part in 
the discussion were Dr. P. Munch, of 
Denmark; Sir Park Goff, of Great 
Britain ; Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of the 
United States; Mr. Simon Reynaud, of 
France; Mr. Alfred Gildemeister, of Ger- 
many; Mr. Kurt Grabe, of Poland, and 
Mr. Thomas Williams, of Great Britain. 
After the discussion of the demilitarized 
zones the Conference was turned to the 
debate on the report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral. It was here that Mr. Jeptha B. 
Duncan, of Panama, pleaded for com- 
pulsory arbitration, and Mr. Axel de 
Vries, of Esthonia, called attention to the 
dangers of the Third International Con- 
ference of Moscow. Other speakers at 
this time were Reich, of Poland; Tinzl, 
of Italy; Bianchi, Italy; Nakamura, of 
Japan; Mateu, of Rumania, and Kwiath- 
owski, of Poland. It was at this time also 
that Lindhagen, of Sweden, brought up 
his three motions, systematically and 
unanimously turned down at Bern last 
year and at Copenhagen the year before, 
calling for a revision of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, for an appeal to 
the United States to join the League of 
Nations, and for a universal language. 
All three of these motions were subse- 
quently defeated. 

The fifth session of October 6 was de- 
voted principally to a general debate on 
the reduction of armaments, participated 
in by Mayeda, of Japan; Zamorski, of 
Poland; Lukacs, of Hungary; Hudson, 
of Great Britain; Escoffier, of France; 
Sollman, of Germany ; Maddison, of Great 
Britain; Mangabeira, of Brazil; Moloff, 
of Bulgaria; Brabec, of Czechoslovakia ; 
Lindhagen, of Sweden; Pella, of Ru- 
mania; Charteris, of Great Britain; 
Quidde, of Germany; Rennie Smith, and 
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Sir Robert Hutchinson, of Great Britain. 
After this discussion the two resolutions, 
appearing elsewhere in these columns, 
were passed. 

In the sixth and last session the discus- 

sions related to customs understanding. 
The resolutions as finally adopted were 
discussed by Wittert van Hoogland, of 
Holland; Gratz, of Hungary; IIski, of 
Poland; Georgesco, of Rumania, who 
offered amendments to the resolutions; 
Semerdjieff, of Bulgaria; Bento José de 
Miranda, of Brazil; Lithander, of 
Sweden; McMaster, of Canada; Blanton, 
of the United States, and Col. A. Eng- 
land, of Great Britain. There was also a 
debate upon the parliamentary system. 
This debate was opened by J. Hugh Ed- 
wards, of Great Britain, and continued 
by Schopfer, of Switzerland; Lindhagen, 
of Sweden; Chassaing, of France; Yepes, 
of Colombia; Cortinas, of Uruguay; 
Moore, of Great Britain; Bergman, of 
*~Sweden; Capgras, of France, and Con- 
nally, of the United States. The resolu- 
tion affecting the parliamentary system, 
drafted by Michaeli, of Switzerland, ap- 
pearing elsewhere in these columns, was 
passed at this session. 

It was in the light of these facts, sum- 
marized as briefly as possible, that Repre- 
sentative Theodore E. Burton was led to 
say at this the last of the sessions in 
Washington: “In many respects this has 
been the most notable gathering ever held 
in this city”; and that Bronislaus Dem- 
binski, of Poland, was moved to remark: 
“We have made a long step forward on 
the road of international progress.” 

General Spears, of the British Group, 
has written of the Conference: “What was 
really impressive was to see the unanimity 
with which the Conference welcomed any 
attempt which had as its object the peace- 
ful solution of international disputes. In 
this matter there was no division of 
opinion, no hesitation in itself 
a justification of the Conference.” 
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LOCARNO 


HE amount of enthusiasm aroused 

by the signing of the mutual guaran- 
tee pacts at Locarno is most gratifying, as 
an indication of how widespread and deep- 
seated is the desire of international peace 
all over the world. But, apart from that, 
the various treaties themselves add little 
to the security of Europe or the potential 
peace of the world. In principle they 
differ little from the Geneva Protocol of 
last year, and are in fact but a makeshift 
substitute for that instrument, which was 
speedily chilled out of existence by the 
attitude of the British dominions. And 
yet the success of the Locarno Conference 
is a welcome consummation. 

It is naive to suppose that the Locarno 
treaties do, effectively and forever, banish 
the specter of war from the European 
horizon—any more than the Geneva Pro- 
tocol would have done it, or than the Cove- 
nant of the League has done it. They 
change nothing in the configuration of 
post-war Europe, and it is in that configu- 
ration that either lie or do not lie the 
seeds of future wars. It does not, as we 
are assured from so many quarters, open 
the way for general disarmament in Eu- 
rope. On the contrary, the very nature 
of the treaty structure built up at Locarno 
makes for a likelihood of a retention of 
their military equipment by those powers 
which now have large standing armies. 

Germany has once more solemnly ac- 
cepted the validity of her frontiers as laid 
down by the Treaty of Versailles. But 
she did that in July, 1919, when she 
signed the Peace Treaty. Great Britain, 
Italy, and Belgium have solemnly under- 
taken to protect the Rhine frontier of 
France from any aggression on the part 
of Germany. But they did that when 
they became members of the League of 
Nations and undertook their obligations 
under Articles X and XIV of the League 
Covenant.. The only difference is that 
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they have now gone a step farther and 
guaranteed the Rhine frontier for Ger- 
many as well. But no sane man has ever 
supposed that France would attempt to 
invade Germany, and thus violate the 
Rhine frontier, except in the manner in 
which she invaded the Ruhr, as her right 
under the economic sanctions provisions 
of the Versailles Treaty. And there is 
nothing in the Locarno treaties that can 
prevent her from doing this again if she 
should deem it necessary. 

The Locarno treaties presumably do 
for the eastern frontier of Germany what 
they do for the western frontier on the 
Rhine. This frontier involves Germany’s 
relations with Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
With regard to the former there is no 
difficulty ; with regard to the latter, there 
are distinct difficulties. Germany has 
never denied, and does not deny now, the 
fact that she is not reconciled to her 
Polish frontier, especially to the existence 
of the Polish corridor, which cuts German 
territory into two parts. Ostensibly, the 
Polish-German treaty signed at Locarno 
precludes the possibility of Germany’s at- 
tempting to rectify this frontier by force. 
But so great apparently have been 
Poland’s misgivings as to the effective- 
ness of such a pact that her acquiescence 
had to be purchased by means of a trian- 
gular arrangement—also made and signed 
at Locarno—between herself, France, and 
Czechoslovakia, which assumed the form 
of a defensive alliance among them, di- 
rected against any attempt on the part of 
Germany to disavow the validity of her 
signature affixed to the Locarno instru- 
ments. 

This defensive alliance is the clearest 
possible indication of the fact that neither 
France nor Poland put any greater trust 
in Germany’s honorable intentions with 
regard to the Locarno treaties than they 
have put in her signature under the 
Treaty of Versailles. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what reason is there to be- 
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lieve that they will show the slightest in- 
clination to change the arrangement 
whereby they have hitherto assured them- 
selves of Germany’s inability to make any 
hostile moves against them—the mainte- 
nance of their armies and a continued dis- 
armament of Germany? 

Taken in all their implications, the 
Locarno treaties are not only a limited 
substitute for the Geneva Protocol, but 
they bring into even sharper relief the 
idea which underlay that instrument, viz., 
that the road to peace is through military 
alliance and a constant display of force. 
Europe has been living with this idea for 
a long time. On the basis of it she has 
been able, time and again, to provide for 
herself short breathing spells of peace. 
But it never has and never can lead to 
permanent peace. 

And yet the Locarno treaties are a wel- 
come development in the European situa- 
tion. They do introduce a new element 
into it. After the ratification of the 
Locarno treaties, Germany will have a 
different international status than she 
had before the treaties were signed. 
Through these treaties she attains a posi- 
tion of diplomatic parity with the great 
powers of the Allied group. The way is 
open for her entry into the League of 
Nations. One of the most glaring abnor- 
malities of the post-war European situa- 
tion is thus obviated. 

There is scarcely a major problem of 
intra-European policy that does not, in 
some way or other, concern Germany. 
With Germany outside the League, it has 
been practically impossible for that body 
to deal effectively with any of these prob- 
lems. A serious test of the League as an 
instrument for the aims for which it was 
originally devised will come when Ger- 
many sits in its Council. The real test 
will probably not come until Russia, too, 
is in the League. But the test provided 
by Germany’s participation in the work 
of the League will go a long way toward 
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demonstrating whether the League is 
capable of developing into a political 
force— which we greatly doubt —or 
whether it will follow the lines of its pres- 
ent development and evolve into a great 
international agency for the gathering 
and exchange of information and view- 
points. 

Locarno may be, and probably is, one 
of the milestones on the road toward in- 
ternational] peace ; but it is far from being 
the goal attained. 


OUR DEBT NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH FRANCE 

HILE it is most regrettable that 

our debt-funding negotiations with 
France have not resulted in a definite 
agreement, there has been indisputable 
value accruing from M. Caillaux’s visit to 
Washington. An attempt to settle the 
debt problem was made three years ago, 
when the Parmentier Mission came to the 
United States. That attempt led to no 
results whatever. Since then there has 
been a great deal of loose talk, both here 
and in France, on the subject of the debt; 
but it was not until the last conference 
in Washington that the moot points of 
this very intricate question were really 
threshed out and its various phases 
brought into proper perspective. The 
two notes addressed by our Debt Funding 
Commission to M. Caillaux, the text of 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
state the problem admirably. 

The circumstances under which the 
negotiations ended merely leave it to be 
desired that the next attempt at similar 
negotiations be handled, on the side of 
France, by a more skillful and tactful 
technical personnel; but the courage and 
clear-mindedness with which the problems 
of the settlement were faced by our Debt 
Funding Commission are certainly a good 
augury for the eventual satisfactory solu- 
tion of the matter. 
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When our Debt Funding Commission 
accepted the principle of paying capacity 
as a guide in determining the size of the 
annuities, and when it further agreed to 
recognize the difficulties of economic and 
financial uncertainty under which France 
is laboring at the present time by post- 
poning the final settlement to a future 
date, it demonstrated the fact that it was 
prepared to face realities and order its 
actions accordingly ; for these two factors 
are the outstanding realities of the debt 
problem. 

Paying capacity is the only fair prin- 
ciple in which arrangements for the liqui- 
dation of large international indebtedness 
can be grounded. The World War, which 
left the nations of the world with huge 
outstanding accounts against each other, 
also left the world in a state of more or 
less complete confusion on the question of 
what is really involved in adjusting these 
accounts. The most pressing of these ac- 
counts was the bill presented to Germany 
by the Allied Powers for reparation, and 
for five years all attempts to regulate this 
account were based on anything but the 
sound principle of Germany’s paying 
capacity. 

The London schedule of payments of 
1921, with an arbitrarily settled annuity 
far beyond Germany’s capacity to meet it, 
resulted in the spectacular crash of Ger- 
man finances and led to all the bitterness 
and waste of the Ruhr occupation. It was 
not until the Dawes Plan and London 
Protocol that the question was placed 
where it should be, and the way was open 
for an intelligent and sane approach to 
the problem. 

The nature of a nation’s debt-paying 
capacity was clearly set forth in the re 
port prepared by the experts who worked 
under the chairmanship of the present 
Vice-President of the United States. The 
world’s attention was directed to the fact 
that, in order to be able to meet, year 
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after year, large payments on its foreign 
indebtedness, the debtor nation must be 
in a position not only to raise enough rev- 
enue within the country to provide the 
necessary funds in its own currency, but 
must also have an excess of exports over 
imports in her foreign trade to allow her 
to convert these funds into foreign cur- 
rencies or gold—the only means of pay- 
ment acceptable to the creditor nation. 
Hence the emphasis that the world has 
been placing since upon the “transfer 
problem,” which is nothing else but the 
process of converting domestic currencies 
into foreign ones. 

It was inevitable, after the enthusiasm 
with which the Dawes Plan was received 
in the United States, that we should not 
refuse to apply its underlying principles 
to the analogous problem of the French 
debt to us. The circumstances under 
which this debt was contracted were dif- 
ferent from those under which Germany 
piled up against herself the reparation ac- 
count which she has to meet; but the 
processes involved in liquidating the two 
accounts are identical. Just as Germany, 
in order to pay reparations, must have an 
adequate surplus in her budgetary rev- 
enue and a corresponding surplus in her 
foreign trade, so France, in order to meet 
payments on her foreign debts, must be in 
a position to meet these two primary re- 
quirements. 

The uncertainty of France’s economic 
position proceeds from several sources. 
Ostensibly the most important and press- 
ing factor in her situation at the present 
time is the currency problem. The franc 
is on the downgrade. At the same time, 
the vaults of the Bank of France contain 
an ample amount of gold for the franc to 
be placed immediately on a sound goid 
basis. Why is this not done? The answer 
to this question touches the very heart of 
the difficulties under which France is 
laboring. 


Ever since the war France has been pil- 
ing up a stupendous domestic debt, orig- 
inating principally from the expenditures 
for the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions. Ultimately this debt is to be 
liquidated by means of Germany’s repara- 
tion payments. In the meantime it 
weighs as an insupportable burden upon 
the national budget of France. The in- 
terest on this debt constitutes more than 
one-half of the total expenditures in the 
French budget. It cannot be met out of 
ordinary taxation, for France is already 
groaning under a crushing tax burden. 
It is met out of further borrowing, and 
as the difficulties of borrowing become 
greater and greater, the government is 
forced to resort to new issues of paper 
money. The result is a downward pres- 
sure on the franc. 

This downward course of the franc has, 
however, a very important result in an- 
other direction. It stimulates the foreign 
trade of France. This is a phenomenon 
which always occurs under inflation. In 
a country which passes through inflation, 
goods are cheaper than in other countries, 
and that country’s opportunities for sell- 
ing abroad are increased. At the same 
time, its purchases abroad become more 
expensive and its imports fall behind its 
exports. The result is, for the time being, 
a brilliant foreign trade situation, which, 
however, cannot continue long, because its 
net result is a draining of the country’s 
stocks of raw materials. Nevertheless, 
while it lasts, it gives the appearance of 
great prosperity. 

These are the essentials of the French 
economic situation at the present time. 
Stimulated by a low currency, the French 
foreign trade apparently gives France a 
considerable transfer capacity. Her 
budgetary situation, however, is such that, 
in order to obtain within the country the 
amounts to be transferred, she would 
have to unbalance her budget still further, 
and thus court the sort of disaster into 
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which Germany was plunged prior to the 
inauguration of the Dawes Plan. 

But that is not all. A series of heroic 
measures, involving great patriotic sacri- 
fices, as, for example, an agreement on the 
part of the French holders of the govern- 
ment bonds to accept a very much reduced 
rate of interest on them, may give France 
an opportunity to balance her budget and 
save herself from a catastrophic inflation 
crisis. Then she would be able to use her 
gold for stabilizing the franc. But the 
inevitable result of stabilization would be 
a sharp rise in prices and an equally sharp 
decline in French exports. This would 
immediately create for France a serious 
transfer problem. 

All are 
France in the face. 
Nor are they light, by any 
manner of means. And it is well that our 
Debt Funding Commission, in its efforts 
to place on a regularized basis the loose 
ends of the debts are still 
dangling in the air seven years after the 


difficulties which stare 


They are real, not 


these 


imaginary. 


war which 
armistice, faces squarely and frankly the 
problem which they create. 


HE Canadian Group of the Interpar- 

liamentary Union gave to the visiting 
delegates a vivid illustration of the energy 
and ability at the heart of the Canadian 
people. For a number of reasons, Sena- 
tor N. A. Belcourt and Senator C. P. 
Beaubien found themselves early in Sep- 
tember faced with the problem of enter- 
taining some 400 foreigners in five differ- 
ent cities within five consecutive days, and 
nothing in the way of organization accom- 
plished. Within the limits of one month 
they laid all their plans, set up their or- 
ganization, and carried every detail 
through to a successful issue, without a 
hitch, and to the admiration and unal- 
loyed pleasure of every guest. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


October—N ovember 


HE next conference of the Interpar- 

liamentary Union will probably not be 
held until 1927. The decision lies with 
the Council, the governing board of the 
Union. It now appears that in 1926 
there will be a meeting of the Council, 
made up of two members from each 
group, and of the six commissions. Each 
of these commissions consists of one rep- 
resentative from each of the groups. This 
means that, with its two members upon 
the Council and its six members of com- 
missions, each group will be represented 
by eight persons. The place of the meet- 
ing has not yet been determined. 


HE Interparliamentary Union is an 

agency for the promotion of interna- 
tional understanding. It is an interna- 
tional organization with which we of the 
United States can work without violence 
to our established policies. 

The Twenty-third Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union was quite in 
keeping with the aims and spirit of demo- 
cratic institutions. The object of the In- 
terparliamentary Union is the study of all 
questions of an international character 
suitable for settlement by parliamentary 
action. Since international treaties and 
understandings, any hopeful international 
Jaw, depend or should depend upon legis- 
lative action, such conferences of law- 
makers are of importance, the discussions 
relating, as they often do, to matters of 
peace and war. The Interparliamentary 
Union is, therefore, to the legislative 
bodies of the world what the League of 
Nations is to the executive departments 
of governments. It aims to aid and to 
coordinate parliamentary action on the 
international plane. Its goal is the co- 
operation of lawmaking bodies in the in- 
terest of a society of nations governed by 
law. An unofficial clearing-house of offi- 
cial legislators, a get-together conference 
of lawmakers, the Interparliamentary 
Union is the world’s nearest approach to 
a parliament of man. The Twenty-third 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was such a parliament. 
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THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 


HE outstanding events of the Twenty- 

third Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union were associated with New 
York city, September 28 and 29; Phila- 
delphia, September 30; Washington, Oc- 
tober 1 to 7; New York city, October 8 
and 9; Niagara Falls, October 10 and 11; 
Hamilton and Toronto, Ontario, October 
11 and 12; Ottawa, Ontario, October 12 
and 13; Montreal and Quebec, October 
14 and 15. 

Headquarters of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union were 
opened at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York city, Saturday, September 26, at 10 
o'clock a. m., where incoming delegates 
registered as they arrived. The Mayor’s 
teception Committee of the City of New 
York, led by Mr. George F. Mand, met 
incoming steamers bearing delegates at 
quarantine, and conveyed them from the 
piers to the hotels, accompanied by official 
escort. September 28 the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee conveyed the delegates from the 
Hotel Pennsylvania to the City Hall, 
where they paid their respects to His 
Honor the Mayor, who delivered to them 
an address of welcome. Following the 
welcome by the Mayor, the delegates were 
conveyed to the Astor Hotel, where they 
were given a luncheon by the League of 
Nations Non-partisan Association. The 
English-Speaking Union gave a dinner to 
the members of the English delegation 
the same day. The Executive Committee 
of the Interparliamentary Union met in 
the afternoon of September 28 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, and the Council had 
a meeting the following day, at 10 a. m. 

September 29, at 1 o’clock, the dele- 
gates became the guests of the city of New 
York on a sight-seeing tour around the 
harbor, being conveyed to and from the 
Hotel Pennsylvania by an official escort 
of the Mayor’s Committee. On the same 





day the Council on Foreign Relations 
gave a dinner to the officers of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and the head of each 
delegation, at the Harvard Club, New 
York city. 

Wednesday, September 30, at 9:30 
a. m., the delegates became the guests of 
the American Group on its special train 
at the Pennsylvania station. The party 
arrived at Philadelphia at 11:30 a. m., 
where they were met at the Broad Street 
station by the Mayor’s Committee. They 
were received by the Mayor and shown 
the shrines of Philadelphia. They were 
then taken to Villa Nova, the home of 
Mr. Morris Lewis Clothier, where lunch- 
eon was served. Later in the afternoon 
they drove to the home of Ex-Governor 
William Cameron Sproul, near Chester, 
stopping for a short visit at Swarthmore 
College. At 6:30 p. m. the delegates took 
the special train at Chester for Wash- 
ington. The dinner aboard the train 
was given with the compliments of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The party ar- 
rived at Washington at 9:30 p. m., where 
they were received at the Washington 
Terminal station by a delegation from 
the United States Congress, assisted by 
the Marine Corps, the Navy Band, and 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The delegates were taken to the 
Mayflower Hotel, where they remained as 
guests of the American Group through- 
out their stay in Washington. 

October 1, delegates registered at the 
Bureau of Information, at the United 
States Capitol, where they received their 
invitations, notices, and the like. The 
first session of the Twenty-third Confer- 
ence opened in the House of Representa- 
tives at 10 o’clock. 

The Capitol Building had been pre- 
pared and manned especially for the Con- 
ference. A branch post-office was opened 
for the benefit of the guests. There was 
a ticket office, an American Express Com- 
pany tourist office, and the National 
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Metropolitan Bank of Washington served 
the banking needs of the delegates. Tele- 
graph and telephone service was at their 
disposal. Special rooms were assigned to 
the various committees of the Union, to 
the officers, and to the groups. 

The Washington social program in- 
cluded the following: 

Thursday, October 1, 1:00 p. m., lunch- 
eon at the Mayflower for the ladies of the 
delegations, by Miss Julia Mattis; 4:30- 
7:00 p. m., tea and reception for the 
ladies, by the League of American Pen 
Women, at the Shoreham Hotel; 9:00 
p- m., reception and ball for all guests, by 
Mrs. John B. Henderson. 

Friday, October 2, 2:00 p. m., the 
President of the United States received 
the guests at the White House. The 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union convened at the Pan-American 
Union Building immediately following the 
reception by the President. At 4:30-6:00 
p. m., there was a reception and tea for 
all guests, by the American National Red 
Cross, at Red Cross headquarters. 

Saturday, October 3, at 4:00-6:00 

“p. m., there was a garden party for all 
guests at “Twin Oaks,” home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Bell, Woodley Lane. 
From 9:00-11:00 p. m., there was a re- 
ception for the ladies by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s clubs, 1734 “N” 
Street. 

Sunday, October 4, 4:30-7:00 p. m., 
tea for all guests, by Mrs. Thomas F. 
Walsh, 2020 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Monday, October 5, 1:00 p. m., lunch- 
eon for all guests, by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Connecti- 
cut Avenue and “H” Street; 4:30 p. m., 
reception and tea for the ladies by the 
National University Women’s Club, 1634 
“I” Street. 

Tuesday, October 6, 2:00 p. m., the 
guests left the Mayflower Hotel for Mount 
Vernon ; at 8:00 p. m., there was a dinner 
for all guests, the Secretary of State pre- 
siding, at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Wednesday, October 7, 4:00 p. m., the 
delegates took the special train at the 
Washington Terminal station and were 
conveyed by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road to New York city. The dinner 
aboard the train was given with the com- 
pliments of the railroad. Arriving in 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


October—N ovember 


New York, the party became the guests 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, some at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, some at the McAlpin Hotel, and 
some at the Martinique Hotel. 

The program of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment was as follows: 

Thursday, October 8, 10:00 a. m., auto- 
mobiles were provided and the guests were 
taken through the parks and parkways of 
New York city, through Westchester 
County, stopping for lunch at Briarcliff 
Lodge, returning to the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel at 6:00 p.m. At 7:00 p. m., there 
was a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, attended by nearly a thousand 
persons. 

Friday, October 9, through the courtesy 
of the Endowment, some of the guests 
were able to visit the Stock Exchange; 
others the Museum of Natural History; 
others the Metropolitan Museum. 

Saturday, October 10, the delegates 
were taken from the New York hotels to 
the Grand Central station, from which 
they went by two special trains to Niagara 
Falls, where they arrived at 7:00 p. m. 
At 9 o’clock the delegates were shown the 
colored illumination of the Falls, and 
later the night display of the rapids below 
the Falls. 

Sunday, October 11, farewell luncheon 
by the American Group. At 2:35 p. m. 
the delegates became the guests of the 
Canadian Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union and left by train for Hamil- 
ton. There was a drive through the city 
of Hamilton that afternoon, and a dinner 
given by the city, after which the dele- 
gates left by train for Toronto, where they 
were entertained at the King Edward 
Hotel. 

On the 12th they were given a drive 
through the city of Toronto and a lunch- 
eon by the Government of Ontario. They 
arrived at Ottawa at 10:45 p. m., Monday, 
the 12th, where they stayed at the 
Chateau Laurier. 

Tuesday, October 13, the final session 
of the Conference was held, lasting all 
day. The dinner in the evening by the 
Federal Parliament, was another brilliant 
affair. Similar hospitalities were ex- 
tended by the city officials, at Montreal, 
Wednesdav, the 14th, and by the Govern- 
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ment of the Province, at Quebec, Thurs- 
day, the 15th. 

Perhaps nothing, however, pictures the 
international importance of the Confer- 
ence more than a mere reading of the 
names of the delegates. The “Who’s 
Who of the Conference” follows: 


WHO’S WHO 


OF THE XXIII CONFERENCE 
OF THE 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CON- 
FERENCE 


Baron Theodor Adelswaerd, President of 
the Council, Senator of Sweden. 

Dr. Christian L. Lange, Secretary-General, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. Leopold Boissier, Assistant Secretary- 
General. 

Miss Hilda Strachan, Private Secretary to 
Dr. Lange. 

Senator Wm. B. McKinley, General Chair- 
man of the Conference, President of 
the American Group. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Director of the Con- 

ference, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 

can Group. 

J. Butler Wright, Chairman of the 

Budget Committee, Assistant Secre- 

tary of State. 

William McNeir, Disbursing Officer, 

Chief, Bureau of Accounts and Dis- 

bursing Clerk, Department of State. 

Representative Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, Chairman Committee on Re- 
ception. 

Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia, Chair- 
man Committee on Entertainment. 

Representative Fred A. Britten, of Illinois, 

Chairman Committee on Transporta- 

tion and Hotel Accommodations. 

John Allan Dougherty, Chairman 

Ladies’ Committee of Washington. 


INTERPRETERS 


French—J. Labat. 

German—Arthur F. J. Remy and Edwin 
Emerson. 

Spanish—Antonio Llano. 


Hon. 


Hon. 


Mrs. 


AUSTRIA 
Five Delegates 


Drexel, Dr. Karl, Member of National As- 
sembly. 
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Heigl, Mr. Josef, accompanied by Mrs. 
Heigl, Member of National Assembly. 


Keinbéck, Dr. Viktor, Member of National 
Assembly, Former Minister of Fi- 
nance. 


Stéckler, Mr. Josef, Member of National 
Assembly, Former Secretary of State, 
1918-1920, 


Waiss, Dr. Erwin, Member of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Secretary- 
General of Austrian Group; Member 
of National Assembly; Former 
Undersecretary of State, 1918-1920. 


BELGIUM 
One Delegate 


La Fontaine, Hon. Henri, accompanied by 
Mrs. La Fontaine; Member of Inter- 
parliamentary Council and Senator. 


BRAZIL 
Three Delegates 


Corréa, Dr. José Mattoso Sampaio, with 
Mrs. Corréa, Senator from District 
of Rio de Janeiro, Civil Engineer. 


Mangabeira, Dr. Joao, with Mrs. and Master 
Mangabeira; Deputy from State of 
Bahia; Lawyer. 


Miranda, Dr. Bento José de, with Mrs. and 
Miss de Miranda, Deputy from State 
of Para, Civil Engineer. 

Muniz, Mr. Joao Carlos, Secretary of Dele- 
gation; Deputy Consul for Brazil in 
New York; Graduate in Law courses 
from Rio de Janeiro and University 
of New York. 


Corréa, Britto, Mr. S., Secretary. 
Bueno Brandao, Mr. F., Secretary. 
Austin, Eloise, Secretary. 


BULGARIA 
Four Delegates 


Molloff, Mr. Vladimir, Member of Council 
of Interparliamentary Union; Presi- 
dent of Bulgarian Group; Member of 
Chamber of Deputies; Professor of 
Law, University of Sofia; Member of 
Council of Bar Association of Bul- 
garia; Member of Bulgarian Academy 
of Sciences. 


Mouschanoff, Mr. Nicolas, Member of 
Chamber of Deputies; Former Minis- 
ter. 


Semerdjieff, Mr. Georges, Secretary of Bul- 
garian Group; Member of Chamber 
of Deputies; Chairman of Committee 
on Finances of Chamber of Deputies. 


Vassilieff, Mr. Grigor, Member of Chamber 
of Deputies. 
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CANADA 
Nine Deiegates 
Belcourt, Hon. N. A., with Miss Belcourt; 
President of Canadian Group; Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and 
of the Council of Interparliamentary 
Union; Senator. 


Beaubien, Hon. C. P., with Miss Beaubien; 


Senator; attended several previous 
conferences of _Interparliamentary 
Union; Former President Canadian 
Group. 

Casgrain, Mr. J. P. B., with Mrs. Casgrain; 
Senator. 

Foster, Sir George, with Lady Foster; Sena- 
tor. 

McMaster, Mr. Andrew, with Mrs. Mc- 


Master; ex-Member of Parliament. 
White, Hon. Smeaton, Senator. 
Willoughby, Hon. W. B., Senator. 


McMeans, Mr. L., with Mrs. 
Senator. 


Macdonell, Mr. A. H., Senator. 
Montigny, Mr. L. de, Secretary. 


McMeans; 


Halpin, D. J., Secretary. 


COLOMBIA 
Four Delegates 


Botero Saldarriaga, Mr. Roberto, Senator; 
Lawyer. 


Uribe, Mr. Antonio José, Member of Con- 
gress; Charter Member of American 
Institute of International Law; Mem- 
ber of American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, and many 
other international organizations. 


Yepes, Mr. J. M., Senator; Lawyer. 


Zea Uribe, Dr. Luis, Member of Congress; 
Physician. 


COSTA RICA 
Six Delegates 


Facio, Mr. Antonio, accompanied by Mrs. 
Facio; Member of Congress from 
Limon; Graduate in Medicine from 
University of Pennsylvania; Chief 
Surgeon, United Fruit Co. Hospital 
at Port Limon. 


Fernandez, Mr. Leén, accompanied by 
brother, Mr. Luis Fernandez; Con- 
gressman from Province of Alajuela. 


Fonseca, Mr. Enrique, Congressman from 
Province of San José. 


Leiva, Mr. Carlos, accompanied by Mr. Al- 
fred Pirie, Secretary of Group; Con- 
gressman from Province of Cartago; 
Lawyer. 


OF PEACE October—November 

Robles, Mr. Miguel Angel, accompanied by 
Mrs. Robles; Congressman from 
Province of Limon; Plantation 
Owner. 


Volio, Mr. Arturo, Former President of 
Congress; Lawyer and Capitalist. 


CUBA 
Four Delegates 


Cruells, Mr. José Ramé6n, with Mrs. Cruells; 
Representative in Cuban Congress; 
Lawyer; Former Attorney General 
of Province of Santa Clara. 


Duque de Heredia, Mr. Alfonso, with Mrs. 
Duque; Senator (serving first term) 
from Santiago; formerly Representa- 
tive for four terms; Lawyer. 


Espino, Mr. José Ramén, with niece, Miss 
Diaz; Representative. 


Rodriguez Ramirez, Mr. Juan, with his wife, 
Mrs. Rodriguez, mother, and sister; 
Lawyer; Representative, serving third 
term from Province of Matanzas; 
Chairman of Committee on Finances 
and the Budget of House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Garcia, Mr. T., Secretary of Group. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Two Delegates 


Brabec, Dr. Jaroslav, with nephew, Mr. 
George Beaufort; President of Group; 
Member of the Executive Committee 
and of the Council of Interparlia- 
mentary Union; Senator; Vice-Chair- 
man of Judicial Committee; Member 
of Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Medinger, Dr. Wilhelm, with daughter, Miss 
Medinger; Member of Chamber of 
Deputies; Acting Member of Council 
of Interparliamentary Union. 


Voska, Captain Em: V., Secretary to Dele- 
gation. 


Nebuska, Otokar, Permanent Secretary of 
Group; Assistant Secretary of Par- 
liament; Composer and authority on 
music of Czechoslovakia. 


DENMARK 
Twelve Delegates 


Berendsen, Mr. Ivar, Former Member 
Chamber of Deputies; Member Cen- 
tral Committee Danish Radical Party; 
Customs Inspector; Newspaper man, 
free-lance. 


Fraenkel, Mr. A., Member of Chamber of 
Deputies. 


Gronborg, Andr. Th., Former Member of 
Parliament; Author and Teacher. 
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Hanssen, Mr. H. P., Acting Member of 
Council of Interparliamentary Union; 
Member of Chamber of Deputies; 
Former Minister. 


Hendricksen, Mr. Halfdan, with Mrs. Hend- 
ricksen; Member of Chamber of 
Deputies; Shipowner. 


Hauschultz, Mrs. Mathilde, with Mrs. Signe 
Cleve; Member of Chamber of Depu- 
ties; Lawyer. 

Kyed, J. C., Member of Chamber of Depu- 
ties; Farmer. 


Lauesgaard, Mr. A., with Mrs. Lauesgaard; 
Secretary of Danish Group. 


Lou, Dr. Johannes, with son, Niels Henning 
Lou; Member of Chamber of Depu- 
ties; Physician. 


Munch, Mrs. Elna, Member of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 


Munch, Dr. P., with son, Mr. Ebbe Munch; 
Member of Chamber of Deputies; 
Former Minister. 


Sundbo, Mr. J. P., with daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Sundbo; Member of Chamber of 
Deputies; Editor. 


Trier, Mr. Sven, Member of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Member of 
Chamber of Deputies; Director of 
Labor Bureau. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Five Delegates 


Brache, Mr. Rafael, with Miss Brache; Rep- 
resentative. 


Diaz, Mr. Gustavo Adolfo, President of the 
Senate. 


Gomez, Mr. Manuel J., Senator. 


Perez, Mr. Francisco, with Miss Perez, Rep- 
resentative. 


Santamaria, Rev. Father, Representative. 


ESTHONIA 
One Delegate 


de Vries, Axel, Member of Parliament. 


FINLAND 
Three Delegates 


Procopé, Mr. Hj. J.. Member of Chamber of 
Deputies; Former Minister of Foreign 


Affairs. 

Saastamoinen, Mr. A., Member of Chamber 
of Deputies; Former Minister to 
Washington. 

Tanner, Mr. W., Member of Chamber of 
Deputies; Former Minister of Fi- 


nance. 
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FRANCE 
Twelve Delegates 
Bokanowski, Mr. Maurice, Former Minister; 
Deputy. 
Beaumont, Mr., Senator from 1’Allier. 


Capgras, Mr., Deputy from Tarn-et-Gar- 
onne, 


Chassaing, Dr., Deputy from Puy de Dome. 
Escoffer, Mr. André, Deputy from Drome. 


Falcoz, Mr. Henri, Deputy from Savoie; 
Secretary of Delegation. 


Flandin, Mr. Pierre Etienne, with Mme. 
Flandin, Former Undersecretary of 
State for Aviation; Head of Inter- 
Allied Air Commission, 1917; Presi- 
dent of First Aeronautical Conference 
in 1919. 

Grinda, Mr., Deputy Maritime Alps. 


Merlin, Dr. Fernand, President of the 
Group; Member of the Executive 
Committee and of the Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Senator. 


Maxence-Bibie, Mr., Deputy from Dordogne. 


Reynaud, Mr. Simon, Deputy from the 
Loire. 


Thivrier, Mr., Deputy from |’Allier. 


GERMANY 
Twenty-seven Delegates 
Bartschat, Mr. Franz, Member of Reich- 


stag. 
Braun, Dr. Adolf, with daughter, Miss 
Braun; Member of the Reichstag; 


Author; Journalist. 

Brodauf, Mr. Alfred, Member of the Reich- 
stag; Judge. 

Diez, Carl, Member of the Reichstag; Land- 
wirt. 

Eickhoff, Prof. Richard, Member of Coun- 
cil of Interparliamentary Union; 
Teacher; Former Deputy. 

Emminger, Mr. Erich, Member of the Reich- 
stag from Bavaria; Former Minister 
of Justice. 

Erkelenz, Mr. Anton, Member of the Reich- 
‘stag; Journalist. 

Gildemeister, Dr. Alfred, Member of the 
Reichstag; Lawyer. 

Hildenbrand, Mr. Karl, Member of the 
Reichstag; Former Minister of Wert- 
emburg in Berlin. 

Korell, Mr. Adolf, Member of the Reich- 
stag; Minister of the Gospel. 
Lang-Brumann, Mrs. Thusnelda, Member of 

the Reichstag; Teacher. 
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Lemmer, Mr. Ernst, Member of the Reich- 
stag. 

Lobe, Mr. Paul, President of the Reichstag. 

Mende, Mrs. Clara, Member of the Reich- 
stag; Former teacher. 

Mittelmann, Dr. Fritz, 
Reichstag; Lawyer. 

Pfiilf, Mrs. Antonie, Member of the Reich- 


Member of the 


stag; Teacher. 
Quidde, Dr. Ludwig, with Mrs. Klein- 
schmidt; Professor of History; Au- 


thor and Lecturer; Former Deputy. 
Rauch, Mr. Hans, Member of the Reichstag; 
Engineer. 
Rheinbaben, Baron Werner von, Member of 
the Reichstag; Former Secretary of 


State. 

Rosenfeld, Dr. Kurt, Member of the Reich- 
stag; Lawyer. 

Schnee, Dr. Heinrich, with Mrs. Schnee; 
Member of the Reichstag; Former 


Governor of German East Africa. 


Schneider, Dr. Rudolf, Lawyer; Member of 
the Reichstag. 


Schroder, Mrs. Louise, Member of the 
Reichstag. 
Schiicking, Dr. Walter, President of the 


German Group; Member of the Coun- 
cil of the Interparliamentary Union; 
Professor of Law. 
Sollmann, Mr. Wilhelm, 
Reichstag; Editor; 
of Interior. 
Teusch, Mrs. Christine, 
Reichstag; Teacher. 
Wirth, Dr. Josef Karl, Member of the 
Reichstag; Former Chancellor. 
Boye, Richard, Secretary to the German 
Group. 


Member of the 
Former Minister 


Member of the 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Forty-one Delegates 


Benn, Sir Arthur Shirley, with Lady Benn; 
Member for Plymouth since 1910; 
Former President of British Associa- 
tion of Chamber of Commerce; Mem- 
ber of International Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Bird, Sir Robert, Bart., with Lady Bird; 
Member for Wolverhampton; Busi- 
ness man. 

Boothby, Mr. R. J. G., Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Brocklebank, Mr. Edmund, Member of 
Parliament. 


Brooke, Brig. General, C. R. I., C. M. G.,, 
D. S. O., Member of Parliament. 


ADVOCATE 
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Charteris, Brig. Gen. John, C. M. G., D. §, 
Member for Dumfries since 1924; 

“Times” correspondent in Balkan 

War; D. S. M. (U. S. A.), Rising Sun 
(Japan), Leopold (Belgium), Croix de 


Guerre and Legion of Honor 
(France). 
Colfox, Major W. P., with Mrs. Colfox; 


Member of Parliament since 1918; 
Major Royal Field Artillery. 


Couper, Mr. J. B., Member for Glasgow; 
Shipping business. 


Cowan, Sir Henry, with Lady Cowan, and 


Miss Cowan; Member for North 
Islington; Chairman of W. & B. 
Cowan, Ltd. 

Davies, Major George F., with Mrs. and 


Miss Davies; Member for Somerset; 
Business man; Served in World War, 
1914-19. 

Edwards, J. Hugh, Member of Parliament 
from Wales; Author and Lecturer. 


England, Col. A., with Mrs. England; Mem- 
ber for Lancashire; Head of Man- 


chester business; Served through 

war in Gallipoli, Egypt, France, and 

Belgium; C. M. G., D. S. O., T. D. 
Evans, Capt. Arthur, with Mrs. Evans; 


Member for Cardiff, Wales. 


Goff, Sir Park, Member of Parliament; 
King’s Messenger; Member of several 
Interparliamentary and Commercial 


Conferences. 
Gunston, Capt. D. M., with Mrs. Gunston; 
Member of Parliament; Officer of 


Irish Guards; Served through war in 
Irish Guards. 

Capt. W. D’Arcy, with Mrs. 
Member of Parliament. 


Harvey, Mr. C. M. Barclay, with Mrs. Bar- 
clay-Harvey; Member of Parliament. 


George, Member of Parlia- 


Hall, Hall; 


Harvey, Mr. 
ment. 


Hemphill, Lord, with Lady Hemphill and 
Hon. Martyn Hemphill; Member of 
Parliament; Lawyer. 


Herbert, Dennis, with Mrs. Herbert; Mem- 
ber for Watford Division of Herts; 
Solicitor. 


Horne, Sir Robert, Former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Hudson, R. S., with Mrs. Hudson; Member 
for Cumberland; was in diplomatic 
service. 


Huntington-Whiteley, Sir Herbert, Bart., 
with Lady Huntington- Whiteley, and 
son, Eric Arthur; Former Member of 
Parliament. 

Hutchison, Sir Robert, with Lady Hutchi- 
son; Member of Parliament; In 
charge of British Army of Occupation 
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in Cologne, 1919-22; K. C. M. G., C. 
B. 2. s. GO, B.S. M. (U. S. A.), and 
other foreign decorations. 

Law, T., Assistant Secretary. 

Lougher, Mr. Lewis, Member for Cardiff; 
Extensively interested in shipping: 
Member of Court of Governors, Na- 
tional Museum of Wales and Uni- 
versity of Wales. 

Lynn, Sir Robert, with Lady Lynn; Mem- 
ber of British and Ulster Parliaments; 
Journalist; Chairman, Ulster Educa- 
tional Commission. 

Maddison, Mr. F., with daughter, Miss Ellen 
Maddison; Secretary, British Group; 
Former Member of Parliament; Sec- 
retary of the International Arbitration 
League. 

Mason, Lt. Col., G. K. M., with Mrs. Ma- 
son; Member of Parliament; Served 
through war in France, Salonika, 
Serbia, Palestine; D. S. O. 


Milne, J. Wardlaw, with Mrs. Milne; Mem- 
ber of Parliament; Ex-member, Vice- 
roy of India’s Council; Ex-chairman 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


Moore, Maj. Gen. Hon. Sir Newton J., with 
Lady Moore; Member of Parliament; 
Former Prime Minister of Western 
Australia; Chairman Standing Orders 
Committee, House of Commons. 


O’Connor, Capt. T. J., and Mrs. O’Connor; 
Member of Parliament; Member of 
English Bar; Fellow Royal Geo- 
graphical Society; Served with West 
African Frontier Force. 


Paling, Mr. Wilfred, Member for Doncaster, 
Yorks, 1922-24; Coal Miner until 
1916; West Riding County Council, 
1919. 


Pethick-Lawrence, Mr. F. W., with Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence; Member of Par- 
liament; Author; Barrister; Lecturer. 


Pownall, Lt. Col. Assheton, with Mrs. Pow- 
nall and Miss Pownall; Member from 
East Lewisham since 1918; Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to Minister of 
Labour. 


Riley, Mr. Ben, Member of Parliament. 


Roberts, Mr. Samuel, with Mrs. Roberts; 
Member of Parliament for Hereford; 
One of Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees, House of Commons. 


Smith, Mr. Rennie, Member of Parliament. 


Spears, Brig. Gen. E. L., Former Member 
of House of Commons; First British 
officer at the front in 1914; Head of 
liaison work and of British Military 
Mission until after Peace Conference; 
C. B., C. B. E., M. C., and numerous 
foreign military decorations, 


Vaughan-Morgan, Col. K., Member for East 
Falham, London, since 1922; Director 
and Vice-Chairman of Morgan Cruci- 
ble Co., Ltd.; Served through war in 
France and Belgium. 

Williams, Thomas, with Secretary, J. T. 
Rowan; Member for Don Valley 
Division, South Yorks; Former coal 
miner. 


Woodcock, Col. H. C., Member for Liver- 
pool; Member of City Council of 
Bristol; Commander of Battalion in 
1914; Served through war in command 
of regiments; Stock-broker. 


GREECE 
One Delegate 
Major Byron Carapanayoti, M. P., Ex-Min- 
ister of Communications; Delegate to 


the 23rd Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence. 


GUATEMALA 


One Delegate 


Batres Jauregui, Mr. Antonio, and son; 
Member of Congress; Charter mem- 
ber of American Institute of Inter- 
national Law; Historian and Author. 


HAITI 
Two Delegates 


Thomas, Mr. Emmanuel James, with daugh- 
ter, Miss Elvyra Thomas; President 
of the Council of State; Held many 
public offices in his country and rep- 
resented Haiti as Consul-General in 


Mobile. 
Beauvoir, Dr. G., Member of Council of 
State. 
HOLLAND 


One Delegate 


Wittert van Hoogland, Baron E. B. F. F., 
Member of Council of Interparlia- 
mentary Union; Senator of Parlia- 
ment of Holland; Member of City 
Council of The Hague; President of 
the Labour Counci! of The Hague. 


Horn, Mr. F. N., Secretary of Delegation. 


HONDURAS 
Two Delegates 


Castaneda, Prof. Gustave A., Member of 
Congress; Teacher; Author. 


Callejas, Mr. Venancio, President of Con- 
gress. 


HUNGARY 
Six Delegates 


Gaal, Mr. André de, Member of Parliament; 
Former Secretary of State. 
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Gratz, Mr. Gustavius, Former Member of 
Parliament; Former Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

Kallay, Mr. Tibor de, Member of Parlia- 
ment; Former Finance Minister. 


Lukacs, Mr. Georges de, Member of Parlia- 
ment; Former Minister of Public In- 
struction; Member of the Executive 
Committee and of the Council of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 


Petri, Mr. Paul, Member of Parliament; 
State Secretary to Minister of Public 
Instruction. 


Poka-Pivny, Dr. Adalbert de, with Mrs. 
Poka-Pivny; Secretary of Delegation; 
Former Counsellor of the Ministry 
of Commerce. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Four Delegates 


Hayes, Mr. Michael, Member of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Speaker of 
Dail Eirann; Chairman of Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


Johnson, Thomas, Member of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Represen- 
tative in Dail for Dublin; Member of 
several commissions of Dail. 

McGilligan, Patrick, Member of the Dail 
Eirann; Minister of Industry and 
Commerce; Member of Executive 
Committee; Former Member of High 
Commission for the Irish Free State 
in London. 


Mulcahy, General Richard, Representative 
in Dail Eirann since 1918; Chief of 
Staff of Irish Republican Army; Made 
Commander-in-Chief on death of 
General Michael Collins; Chairman of 
Commission on Educational and Eco- 
nomic Conditions of the Irish speak- 


ing areas. 
ITALY 
Ten Delegates 
Barzilai, Mr. Salvatore, with son, Mr. 


Georges Barzilai; Senator; Lawyer; 
Former Minister. 


Bianchi, Mr. Fausto, Deputy; Lawyer. 


Buratti, Mr. Vittorio, accompanied by 
brother, Bramante Burratti; Deputy; 
Manufacturer. 

Di Stefano-Napolitani, Hon. Giuseppe, 
President of Delegation; Member of 
Council of Interparliamentary Union; 
Lawyer; Senator. 

Luiggi, Mr. Luigi, with daughter, Miss 


Luisa Luiggi; Senator; Engineer. 


Miliani, Mr. Giambattista, Deputy; Manu- 
facturer; Former Minister. 
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Nuvoloni, Mr. Domenico, Senator; Lawyer. 


Sardi, Baron Alessandro, Deputy; Former 
Undersecretary of State; Vice-Presi- 
dent of Italia-America Society. 

Tinzl, Mr. Carlo, Deputy; Lawyer; Secre- 
tary on train only. 

Ungaro, Mr. Filippo, Deputy; Lawyer; Sec- 
retary of Chamber of Deputies. 
Nuvoloni, Mr. Luigi, Lawyer; Secretary to 

Delegation. 


Guzzardi, Mr. Ignazio, Secretary. 


JAPAN 
Ten Delegates 
Hirano, Mr. Mitsuo, with Secretary, Mr. 
Shutaro Tomimas; Member of Parlia- 
ment; Editor. 
Isobe, Mr. Hisashi, Member of Parliament; 
Lawyer. 


Mayeda, Mr. Fusanosuke, Member of Par- 
liament; Business man. 


Morita, Mr. Shigéru, Member of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Member of 
Parliament; Lawyer. 


Nakamura, Mr. Kaju, Member of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Lawyer. 


Sakai, Mr. Daisuké, Member of Parliament. 


Seki, Mr. Shunkiti, Member of Parliament. 

Taguchi, Mr. Sukeichi, Member of Parlia- 
ment; Secretary of House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Takagi, Mr. Masutaro, with daughter, Miss 
Kiyoko Takagi; Member of Parlia- 
ment; Lawyer. 

Takatori, Mr. Junsaku, Member of Parlia 
ment. 


Hosigawa, Mr., Secretary to Mr. Marita. 


KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, 
CROATS AND SLOVENES 
Five Delegates 


Yankovitch, Dr. Velizar, with Mrs. Yanko- 
vitch; Member of Parliament; Former 
Minister of Finance and Communi- 
cations; President of the Group. 


Marinkovitch, Dr. Voislav, with Mrs. Ma- 
rinkovitch; Member of Parliament; 
Former Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Neshitch, Mr. Ljoubisha, Member of Par- 
liament; Former Undersecretary of 
State and Minister at Prague. 


Boudisavljevitch, Dr. Srdjan, Member of 
Parliament. 


Preka, Mr. Nikola, Member of Parliament. 


Drignakovitch, Mr. Veljke, Secretary of the 
Delegation. 
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LITHUANIA 
One Delegate 
Smulkstys, Dr. A., Member Chamber of 


Deputies. 
MEXICO 
Eight Delegates 

Alba, Dr. Pedro de, with Mrs. de Alba; 
Senator; Delegate to the XXI Con- 
ference of Interparliamentary Union; 
Physician. 

Bautista, Mr. Gonzals, Secretary of the 
Group. 


Fabila, Mr. Gilberto, Representative; Agri- 
cultural Engineer. 


Géngora, Mr. Victorio E., Senator. 


Hernandez Galvan, Mr. Manuel, Represen- 
tative; Lawyer. 


Merla, Mr. Pedro, Representative. 


Padilla, Mr. Ezequiel, President of Delega- 
tion; Representative; Speaker of 
House; Lawyer. 


Vasquez, Mr. Genaro V., Representative; 
Lawyer; Former Governor of Oaxaca. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Six Delegates 


Bishop, Mr. Robert K., Senior Member, 
Legislative Council; Business, export- 
ing and importing and shipping; In 
public life since 1889, representing 
Newfoundland on commissions and at 
conferences. 


Fox, Hon. Cyril J., Speaker of Assembly 
since July, 1924; Barrister and Solici- 
tor; Elected to House of Assembly 
1919. 


Higgins, Mr. William J., with Mrs. Higgins; 
Member of the House of Assembly; 
Attorney General, and Minister of 
Justice; In public life since 1913. 


McGrath, Hon. Sir Patrick, with nephew, 
Mr. Claude Fraser; President of 
Legislative Council since 1916; 
Knighted for war work; Journalist 
and author; Represented his govern- 
ment on many commissions and at 
conferences. 


Monroe, Hon. Walter S., with Mrs. Monroe; 
Prime Minister of Newfoundland; 
Engaged in fisheries industries; In 
political life since 1923. 


Morine, Hon. Alfred B., with Mrs. Morine; 
Member of Legislative Council; Jour- 
nalist; Lawyer; Politician; Minister 
without portfolio. 
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NICARAGUA 


Three Delegates 


Callejas, Mr. Santiago, with sister-in-law, 
Miss Mayorga; Member of Senate, 
from Chinandega; Former Minister of 
War and of Finance; Knight Com- 
mander, Order of Leopold II of Bel- 
gium. 

vane Prado, Mr. Francisco, with son, 


[r. Luis Paniagua; Member of Senate 
so Leon; Lawyer; Former Justice 


of Central American International 
Court. 
Salazar, Mr. J. Leopoldo, with daughter, 


Miss Emily Salazar; President of 
Delegation; Member of Senate from 
Matagalpa; Coffee exporter. 


Carazo Morales, Mr. Evaristo, Secretary of 
Delegation. 


NORWAY 
Three Delegates 


Bergersen, Mr. Johannes, Member of Par- 
liament. 


Sundby, Mr. Jon, Member of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Member 
of Parliament; Agriculturist. 


Wefring, Mr., Member of Council of Inter- 
parliamentary Union; Member of 
Council of State; Minister of Foreign 


Affairs. 
PANAMA 
Three Delegates 
Aleman, Mr. Julio, with Mrs. Aleman; 


Member of National Assembly. 


Duncan, Mr. Jeptha B., Member of National 
Assembly; Secretary of Education, 
1918-1923; Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, in National Institute of 
Panama; Editor of “The Times,” 
daily paper published in English and 
Spanish; Editor and publisher of Eng- 
lish weekly. 


Vallarino, Mr. Octavio A., with Mrs. Val- 
larino; Member of National Assem- 
bly. 

Zubieta, Mr. J. A., with Mrs. Zubieta; Sec- 
retary to Delegation; Former member 
of City Council of Panama; Delegate 
from Panama to Int. Labor Congress, 
Washington, 1919. 


PERU 
Two Delegates 


Curletti, Mr. Lauro A., with Miss Curletti; 
Senator; Chairman, Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
Lawyer, author, lecturer. 
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Pazos Varela, Mr. J. F., and Miss Pazos; 
Member of Chamber of Deputies. 


Pazos, Miss Cecilia, Secretary of the Group. 


PHILIPPINES 
One Delegate 


Osmena, Hon. Sergio, with his wife, Mrs. 
Osmena; President pro-tempore, Sen- 
ate; Formerly Speaker, Lower House 
(1907-1922) and Vice-President, Coun- 
cil of State. 


Reyes, Dr. J. S., Secretary of the Delega- 
tion. 


POLAND 
Ten Delegates 


Dembinski, Dr. Bronislaus, President of the 
Polish Group; Member of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; Professor 
of History in the University of Posen 
(Poland); Former Member of Parlia- 
ment and Former Undersecretary of 
State, etc., etc. 

Zamorski, Jan, Member of Council of Inter- 
parliamentary Union; Member of 
Chamber of Deputies (Sejm); Pro- 
fessor of College. 

Kosydarski, Wladislaw, Treasurer of Polish 
Group; Member of Chamber of Dep- 
uties (Sejm). 

Dabski, Jan, Member of Chamber of Dep- 
uties (Sejm); Former Undersecretary 
of Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Dymowski, Dr. Thaddaeus, Member of 
Chamber of Deputies (Sejm). 

Graebe, Kurt, Member of Chamber of 
Deputies (Sejm). 

Ilski, Dr. Konrad, Member of Chamber of 
Deputies (Sejm); Vice-President of 
City of Warsaw. 

Krajczyrski, Rev. Otto, Member of Cham- 
ber of Deputies (Sejm). 

Kwiatkowski, Michal, Member of Chamber 
of Deputies (Sejm). 

Reich, Dr. Leon, Member of Chamber of 
Deputies (Sejm). 

Czosnowski, Stanislaus, Secretary. 

Sobieniowski, Rev. Stanislaus, Secretary. 

Szczerbinski, Jan Stanislaus, Secretary; 


Representative of Polish Govern- 
mental Telegraphic Agency. 


RUMANIA 
Five Delegates 


*Bocu, Mr. Sever, with Mrs. Bocu, and Sec- 
retary; Deputy; In public life for 
many years; Prominent in Roumanian 
affairs since war. 


* Mr. Bocu not present. 
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Botez, Mr. Nicolae, with Mrs. Botez; Presi- 
dent of Group; Senator. 


Georgesco, Mr. Constant, with Mrs. Geor- 
gesco; Deputy; Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Rumania; 
Lawyer; Author of many works on 
economics and social questions. 


Mateiu, Dr. Jon, Deputy since 1922; Teacher, 
lawyer, and author. 


Mateiu, Mrs., Inspector for the Ministry of 
Social Protection and Public Health; 
Secretary of the Group. 


Pella, Mr. Vespasian, with Mrs. Pella; Sena- 
tor, in Parliament for 25 years; Law- 
yer; Journalist. 


Pella, Prof. V. V., Deputy; Member of 
Council of Interparliamentary Union; 
Professor of Criminal Law in Uni- 
versity; Specializes in criminal law, 
both private and international; Au- 
thor of works on various aspects of 
crime and criminals. 


SWEDEN 
Twenty-one Delegates 


Abrahamson, Mr. E. R., Member of First 
Chamber. 


Adelswaerd, Baron Theodor, with Baroness 
Adelswaerd; President of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union; President 
of Swedish Group. 


Bengtsson, Mr. Sven, Member of Second 
Chamber; Proprietor. 


Bergman, Dr. J., with Mrs. Bergman; Mem- 
ber of First Chamber; Former Uni- 
versity Professor. 

Bergstrom, with Mrs. Bergstrom; Member 
of First Chamber; Former Minister of 
War. 

Carlsson-Frosterud, Mr. J. L., Member of 
Second Chamber. 

Fehr, Mr. Martin, Member of First Cham- 
ber; Professor. 


Hallin, Mr. Eric, with son, Hon. Eric Hal- 
lin; Member of First Chamber; Lord 
of the Bedchamber. 


Hamrin, Mr. Felix, with Miss Hamrin; 
Member of Second Chamber; Mer- 
chant. 


Jaerte, Mr. Otto, with Mrs. Jaerte; Member 
of Second Chamber; Chief First Divi- 


sion of the Swedish Royal Social 
Board. 

Larson, Mr. Edvard, Member of First 
Chamber. 

Lindhagen, Mr. Carl, Member of First 


Chamber; Mayor of Stockholm. 


Lithander, Mr. Emil, with Mrs. Lithander; 
Member of Second Chamber; Mer- 
chant. 
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Lundell, Mr. Ernst, Member of First Cham- 
ber. 

Nilsson, Mr. C. P. V., Member of First 
Chamber. 

Olofsson, Mr. Johan, Member of Second 
Chamber. 


Olsson, Mr. Oscar, Member of First Cham- 
ber; Lecturer. 

Palsson, Mr. J., Member of First Chamber. 

Pettersson, Mr. David, Member of Second 
Chamber; Former Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

Sjéstrom, Mr. Algot, Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Vennerstrom, Mr. Ivar, Member of Second 
Chamber; Editor. 

Johannesson, Mr. Frederik, Secretary to 
Delegation. 


Walles, Mr. Kurt, Assistant Secretary. 


Miss Engstrom, Secretary to Baron Adels- 
waerd. 


SWITZERLAND 
Two Delegates 


Usteri, Dr. Paul, with daughter, Mrs. Loosli; 
Member of Council of Interparlia- 
mentary Union; Member of Council 
of Switzerland. 


Schopfer, Mr. Sidney, and his sister, Madam 
Ellen de Kernay; Member of Council 
of Interparliamentary Union; Deputy 
of Congress; Lawyer; Acting Presi- 
dent of Delegation. 


URUGUAY 
One Delegate 


Cortinas, Hon. Ismael, with Mrs. Cortinas; 
Senator. 


VENEZUELA 
Two Delegates 


Churi6n, Mr. Luis, President of Chamber 
of Deputies; Former Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Former Secretary to 
Washington Legation; Author. 


Grisanti, Dr. Carlos, with Misses Margarita 
and Ana Teresa Grisanti; President 
of Congress; Lawyer; Professor of 
Law in University; Former President 
of Federal Court. 


Olavarria Matos, Mr. J. A., with Mrs. and 
Miss Matos; Secretary to Delegation. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The officers and executive committee of 
the American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 
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OFFICERS 


President, Senator William B. McKinley. 

Vice-Presidents: Representative Andrew J. 
Montague, Virginia; Representative 
Henry W. Temple, Pennsylvania; 
Representative William A. Oldfield, 
Arkansas. 

Treasurer, Representative Adolph J. Sabath, 
Illinois. 

Secretary, Representative John J. McSwain, 
South Carolina. 

Executive Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, 
613 Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. (Tel., Main 7409.) 
Cable Address, “Ampax, Washington” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Senator William B. McKinley, Illinois, ex 
officio Chairman. 

Representative Fred Britten, Illinois. 

Representative Theodore E. Burton, Ohio. 

Representative Henry Allen Cooper, Wis- 
consin. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 

Senator Claude A. Swanson, Virginia. 

Senator Charles Curtis, Kansas. 

Representative James C. McLaughlin, 
Michigan. 

Representative Tom Connally, Texas. 

Representative John E. Raker, California. 





Delegates registered from United States 
as of October 2, 1925. 


Forty-three Delegates 


SENATORS 


Fess, Simeon D., Ohio; Washington only. 
McKinley, William B., Illinois. 
Swanson, Claude A., Virginia. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Ackerman, Ernest R., New Jersey; Wash- 
ington only. 
Barkley, A. W., Kentucky. 
Black, L. M., New York. 


Blanton, Thomas L., Texas; Washington 
only. 


Britten, Fred A., Illinois. 

Burton, Theodore E., Ohio. 

Cannon, Clarence, Missouri. 

Carpenter, Edmund N., Pennsylvania. 

Celler, Emanuel, New York; New York 
only. 

Chindblom, Carl R., Illinois. 
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Collins, Ross A., Mississippi; Washington, 
doubtful; New York and O 


Connally, Tom, Texas. 
Davila, F. Cordoba. 


Denison, Edward E., Illinois. 
Garrett, Finis J., Tennessee. 


Gasque, Allard H., South Carolina; Wash- 
ington only. 
Hall, Thos., North Dakota. 


Hill, John Philip, Maryland; Washington 
only. 


Hill, Lister, Alabama. 


Hoch, Homer, Kansas; Washington, pos- 
sibly; New York and O. 


Hudson, Grant M., Michigan; Washington 
only. 


Hull, Morton D., Illinois. 

Jeffers, Lamar, Alabama; Washington only. 

LaGuardia, Fiorello H., New York. 

Linthicum, J. Charles, Maryland. 

McSwain, John J., South Carolina. 

Mills, Ogden L., New York. 

Montague, Andrew J., Virginia; Washing- 
ton only. 

Oldfield, William A., Arkansas. 

Porter, Stephen G., Pennsylvania. 

Schneider, George J., Wisconsin. 

Sinclair, J. H., North Dakota; Washington 
only. 

Sosnowski, John B., Michigan; All sessions. 

Temple, Henry W., Pennsylvania. 

Thatcher, Maurice H., of Kentucky. 

Tilson, J. Q., Connecticut. 

Timberlake, C. B., Colorado. 

Wainwright, J. M., of New York. 

Yates, Richard, Illinois. 

Zihlman, F. H., Maryland. 


FRENCH DEBT NEGOTIATIONS 


T still does not appear clear just what 

it was that led to the rupture of the 
negotiations between our Debt Funding 
Commission and the French delegation, 
headed by Finance Minister Caillaux. 
There seems little doubt, however, that an 
important réle in this whole incident was 
played by a statement issued to the press 
by one of the officials of the French dele- 
gation, on the authority of a member of 
the French delegation (presumably 
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Caillaux himself), to the effect that an 
agreement had been reached. The state- 
ment also suggested that there were seri- 
ous differences of opinion among the 
American delegates, and that this differ- 
ence of opinion was to be placed before 
the President. The statement caused 
quite a stir in official American circles, 
and on October 1 the following statement 
was issued by the White House: 

The representation in the press, on the 
supposed authority of a member of the 
French Commission, that an agreement had 
been reached, and purporting to give its 
terms, is entirely incorrect. Such a state- 
ment obviously did not come from M. 
Caillaux, because before the adjournment of 
the subcommittee last evening the French 
members were informed by the American 
members that their proposals were not likely 
to be accepted. There has been no differ- 
erence of opinion whatever among the mem- 
bers of the American Commission. The visit 
to the President this morning was to inform 
him of the position of the negotiations. No 
proposal has been made acceptable to the 
American Commission and none has been 
submitted to the President for his approval 
or disapproval. 


Whatever was the source and the in- 
spiration of the French statement, it cre- 
ated a situation in which further negotia- 
tions became exceedingly difficult. It bore 
all the earmarks of a rather clumsy at- 
tempt to force the issue, and consequently 
demanded an immediate counter-move on 
the part of the American Commission. 
The attempt at forcing the issue had for 
its sole result the ironing out of whatever 
differences of opinion there had existed 
in the ranks of the American delegates. 
On the counter-move the American Com- 
mission was united. The French were 
asked to make good their revised offer, 
and when the issue was thus squarely put 
to Caillaux he declared that he would 
have first to place the whole question 
before his government. That was the 
end of the conference. 

The following two notes, addressed by 
the American Commission to the French 
Delegation, set forth with admirable 
clarity the point of view of our govern- 
ment and really tell the story of the nego- 
tiations. 
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On September 28 the Debt Funding 
Commission addressed M. Caillaux as 
follows: 

We have had the privilege of considering 
your statement of today. We understand 
this to be a reaffirmation of your proposal 
to us of the 24th instant—that is, that you 
should pay $25,000,000 annually for the first 
five years; $30,000,000 annually for the fol- 
lowing five years; $60,000,000 annually for 
the following ten years; and $90,000,000 an- 
nually for the last 42 years, this sum com- 
pletely to extinguish the indebtedness. We 
have stated the reasons why this sum, in our 
opinion, is inadequate. 

It seems to us that you consider the above 
proposed annuities are an application to 
your indebtedness to us of principles dis- 
cussed between France and England as ap- 
plicable to the war debt of France to Eng- 
land; but we wish to point out that an ex- 
amination of the existing settlements and 
tentative agreement between France and 
England discloses an entire difference. We 
find that the principles of these arrange- 
ments, if applied to the debt of the United 
States, would imply a larger obligation upon 
the part of France to the United States than 
that contained in our proposal below. 


The English Settlement 


For instance, in its treatment with Eng- 
land, France has considered its indebtedness 
for surplus war stocks and the indebtedness 
from the Bank of France to the Bank of 
England for exchange purposes as ordinary 
commercial debts, repayable in full at full 
current rates of interest. Already payment 
is being made of these two categories of 
obligations. On the British-French debt 
proper there appears to be contemplated a 
settlement by the payment of an annuity of 
£12,500,000 for 52 years. The $407,000,000 
representing France’s indebtedness to the 
United States for surplus war stocks is, of 
course, of the same character as the similar 
indebtedness to England. While there has 
been no separation into categories in the 
general debt of France to the United States, 
there is separation in the purposes to 
which the money loaned by the United States 
was devoted, many of which are similar to 
those involved in the creation of the Bank 
of France-Bank of England debt. Some 
$682,000,000 of American advances are ex- 
ehange transactions, meeting of maturing 


commercial debt obligations, and advances to 
the Bank of France. In order that the two 
creditor nations be treated on a parity, this 
sum would also have to be settled on the 
same basis as the Bank of France-Bank of 
England debt—that is, as any commercial 
obligation. 

These principles of settlement, as applied 
to France’s indebtedness to the United States, 
would necessitate: 

The $407,000,000 of indebtedness for sur- 
plus war supplies would in these terms be 
treated as a commercial debt. It now bears 
5 per cent interest and matures in 1929. If 
from June 15, 1925, the interest rate be re- 
duced to 4% per cent, the rate which we 
now pay on our Liberty bonds, and the prin- 
cipal be made payable over a period of 20 
years, then the annuity payments required 
would amount to over $30,000,000 per an- 
num. This is parallel to the existing French 
agreement for payment of British war sup- 
plies, except that it is based on a lower rate 
of interest and upon a term of years more 
favorable to France than accorded by Eng- 
land. 

Six hundred and eighty-three million dol- 
lars of the $2,933,000,000 of other indebtedness 
represents advances to make payments on 
maturing commercial obligations and in sup- 
port of the franc in international exchange, 
and is probably therefore on parallel lines to 
the advances made by the Bank of England 
to the Bank of France.’ If this sum were 
treated also upon a commercial basis and 
interest were calculated to June 15, 1925, at 
the rates paid by France to the Bank of Eng- 
land, the principal sum, with accrued interest 
at that date, would be $927,000,000, and if 
in this case also future interest be reduced 
to 4% per cent, and the principal be repaid 
over a period of 20 years, the annual annuity 
required would be nearly $70,000,000. This 
again compares with the existing English- 
French settlement, except that it is at a 
lower rate of future interest and the prin- 
cipal is extended over a term of years more 
favorable to France. 

If an annuity over 62 years comparable to 
that mentioned in the British-French nego- 
tiations were applied to the remainder of our 
debt, it would imply an annuity payable to 
us of about $61,000,000 per annum, even 
without adjustment for the gold security in- 
volved in the British negotiations. 
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The Net Result 


The net result of the application of the 
principles to the American debt would bring 
about that France should pay to the United 
States an annual amount of $161,000,000 for 
the first 20 years and $61,000,000 thereafter 
for 42 years. These payments would be 
altered if the annuity of $61,000,000 were de- 
ferred for the first seven years and added to 
the subsequent period, as discussed in Lon- 
don. It seems to be that these principles of 
repayment are impossible to France in the 
application of her indebtedness to us. 

We had intended in our note of the 25th 
to indicate a basis which we believed would 
be a foundation for negotiations. We recog- 
nize the great difficulties under which the 
French Government is struggling and it is 
our utmost desire to meet them. We feel 
that such difficulties will be overcome within 
a few years, and that our mutual problem 
is to take into account this expected improve- 
ment. 

You have requested that we should be more 
specific, and we have now the pleasure of 
laying before you a definite proposal: 

(1) We propose to consolidate the entire 
indebtedness into one total sum. The amount 
of this indebtedness as of June 15, 1925, with 
accrued interest at the rate of the existing 
French obligations, is about $4,227,000,000. 
We propose, however, that interest should be 
calculated upon the most favorable basis of 
our previous settlements, under which the 
principal with accrued interest would, as of 
June 15, 1925, amount to about $4,025,- 
000,000, being a concession of over $200,- 
000,000 in accrued interest. 

(2) We propose that the French Govern- 
ment should undertake to pay the principal 
of the debt in annual installments graduated 
upward, during the period of 62 years, as in 
cases of the other settlements made by the 
United States. This would require at the 
first year the sum of $20,000,000 on account 
of the principal, being approximately cne-half 
of one per cent of the total principal, the 
payments on principal increasing gradually 
over the entire period of 62 years. You will 
recognize that, in the arrangement of this 
schedule, it has been the desire of the Amer- 
ican Commission to so arrange the payments 
as to meet the existing and fiscal necessities 
of France. 

(3) There therefore remains the question 
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of the rate of interest to be created upon the 
debt. In our desire to meet difficulties of the 
French Government and at the same time to 
provide that the American people may secure 
some return by participation in the increased 
strength and productivity to be expected in 
France, we propose that interest the first 
year shall be at the rate of one-half of one 
per cent per annum, and that this rate shall 
increase each year by one-quarter of one per 
cent. This would bring the interest rate up 
to 3% per cent at the thirteenth year, and 
this to remain as the maximum for the 
balance of the period. 


The American Offer 


On October 1, simultaneously with the 
White House statement given above, the 
following communication was addressed 
to the French by the Debt Funding Com- 
mission : 

We wish to express our high appreciation 
of the frank and earnest effort of our 
French colleagues to find a basis for settle- 
ment of this, the most difficult problem 
which confronts our two peoples. 

We have before us the revised offer of the 
French Commission—that is, France should 
pay $40,000,000 annually for the first five 
years, $60,000,000 annually for the following 
seven years, and $100,000,000 annually for 
the next 56 years, thus spreading payments 
over 68 years, there being important con- 
ditions attached to this proposal which ren- 
der these payments entirely uncertain. 

The total payments offered imply a return 
of the principal of the debt at somewhat less 
than one per cent per annum. In order to 
illustrate the sacrifice which such a plan 
would impose upon our people, we may point 
out that the present value of the above pay- 
ments, if made in full (upon the basis of 
interest which we bear on Liberty bonds), is 
about $1,750,000,000. This amount compares 
with over $4,100,000,000 which we have to 
meet in charges upon our taxpayers in re- 
spect of the loans to France. In the plan 
which we laid before you, the present value 
of the payments which we proposed would 
be about $2,800,000,000 as compared with the 
$4,100,000,000 as above; so that we have 
made most important concessions. 

We believe that it is fully recognized by 
both commissions that the only basis of nego- 
tiations fair to both parties is the principle 
of the capacity of France to pay. 
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The hub of the difficulty of the two com- 
missions arises from a difference in judg- 
ment as to the future capacity of France to 
pay without, as we have stated, undermining 
her economic and social fabric; and this 
difficulty narrows itself to the future rather 
than to the present, for we are prepared to 
accept the views of the French Commission 
as to the immediate difficulties of France. 

In order that we shall not be unmindful of 
every effort to meet the whole problem, and 
at the same time to maintain the agreed prin- 
ciple of settlement, and that there may be 
no break in the effective continuity of our 
discussions, we wish to lay before you the 
following suggestion—that is, while we can- 
not accept the proposal made, we do propose 
that France shall undertake unconditionally 
to pay the $40,000,000 per annum mentioned 
in your statement as your capacity for the 
next five years, this to be considered full 
current interest on the debt during that 
period, and at the end of this five-year period 
the two governments shall again revise the 
capacity of France to pay and determine at 
that time the amounts which shall be paid 
over such further term as may be then 
agreed. The above is, of course, subject to 
the approval of Congress. 

It appears to us that within this period of 
five years the economic problem with which 
we are mutually confronted will have been 
much clarified and we shall both be in a 
position to make better determination. We 
know that it is the earnest desire of the 
American people not only to be just, but that 
they are willing to make necessary sacrifices. 
We believe that, with peace, the natural 
progress of industry and commerce, and the 
recovering strength of France, a basis can 
be found at such later date which will meet 
the views of our two countries. 


After this communication nothing re- 
mained for M. Caillaux but to bring the 
negotiations to a close and return to 
France. 


Comments of the French Press 


The French press reacted to what hap- 
pened in Washington in a rather curious 
way. In its comments, the attitude to- 
ward Caillaux personally plays perhaps an 
even more important part than the nego- 
tiations themselves. 

The Temps, while declaring itself unwill- 
ing to recriminate, regrets that all the efforts 


expended for a settlement should have re- 
sulted as they have. It considers that no 
one can say that France has not shown good 
will and a spirit of conciliation, for she has 
gone as far as she could, in view of her de- 
termination not to undertake more than she 
was sure that she could perform. The nego- 
tiations will continue on the basis of the 
principles established in Washington, and, if 
the temporary agreement is ratified, there 
will be five years in which to carry them 
through. Much may happen in five years, 
and in any case France will by that time 
know more clearly where she is and how far 
the Dawes Plan comes up to expectations. 

The Journal considers that, although the 
terms which France was called upon to ac- 
cept were excessively onerous, it would still 
have been no slight advantage for the coun- 
try to know exactly how it stood and to have 
done once for ail with an unpleasant ques- 
tion, which was poiscning relations with the 
United States. “Time settles many things, 
but it does not settle the money difficulties.” 
It considers that the worst of the Washing- 
ton incident is the effect which it will have 
on internal politics. The narrow-minded in- 
triguers of the political arena have, it de- 
clares, long been waiting for a good weapon 
with which to attack the Painlevé Cabinet. 
Now they have got it, and will no doubt make 
the best of it. 

Even the Ere Nouvelle, the organ of the 
Cartel des Gauches, while “disagreeably sur- 
prised,” can only say that it is better that 
the negotiations should be postponed without 
an understanding than that they should end 
in “an understanding at any price—that is 
to say, against France.” M. Caillaux and 
his. colleagues have therefore, it considers, 
done well. 

The Gaulois says that the postponement 
for five years of the settlement of the Amer- 
ican debt implies a similar postponement in 
regard to the debt to Great Britain, and the 
delay of any steps for setting the france on 
its feet, if at the end of that period the 
sword of Damocles of the American war 
stocks is still hanging over France’s head. 
The status quo would be better than a tem- 
porary agreement, which might merely mean 
the lumping together of a purely moral po- 
litical debt with a commercial debt, and 
create a situation capable of having a danger- 
ous effect on the economic future of the 
country. “If the whole of America spoke by 
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the mouth of Senator Borah, we should 
despair of American friendship. We are of 
those who prefer to believe that the Amer- 
ican statesmen, prisoners of their own elec- 
toral declarations, have brought about the 
failure of the negotiations in order not to 
incur before history the crushing responsi- 
bility of having inflicted on France, a friend 
and ally, an intolerable financial slavery as 
the price of her sacrifices in the common 
cause.” 

The @uvre, which has never believed that 
the negotiations were going so well as was 
represented, says that the whole affair is 
back in the melting pot. The consequences 
may be serious, but they cannot be more so 
than would have been those of a surrender 
deeply involving several generations of 
Frenchmen. The @uvre further points out 
that the American war stocks were bought 
by France for 400 million dollars at 7.25 
francs to the dollar. Today the rate is about 
21 francs. This means a loss to France of 
5,500 million frances. ‘“‘Why,” it asks, “should 
France alone have to bear the loss resulting 
from the fall in value of the franc? And, 
further, there is the interest of 20 million 
dollars a year or 420 million francs. Is it 
not astounding?” 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 
(August 11—October 15) 


August 11—The Spanish and French forces 

operating against Moroccan rebels 

effect a junction and prepare for a 

combined Spanish-French offensive. 

August 12—M. Briand, French Foreign Min- 

ister, and Austen Chamberlain, 

British Foreign Secretary, reach 

full accord regarding a_ security 
compact with Germany. 

The Soviet Government grants to for- 

eign interests a contract for the 

exploitation of the Lena gold fields 


of Siberia, which are estimated to 
contain over $100,000,000 worth of 
gold. 

August 14—Norway formally annexes the 


Spitzbergen Islands, discovered by 
the Vikings in 1914, and awarded 
to Norway by the Allied Supreme 
Council in 1920. 

18—The Belgian Debt Commission 
to Washington signs an agreement 
funding the Belgian debt to the 
United States. 

26—Finance Minister Joseph Cail- 
laux agrees that France shall pay 


August 


August 
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£12,500.000 annually for sixty-two 

years in payment of her debt to 

Great Britain. 

28—Great Britain 

diplomatic relations 
will be resumed. 

29—A constitution providing for 

presidential and parliamentary gen- 

eral elections is approved by the 
people of Chile. 

September 3—Four pacts are signed in La 
Paz and in Rio de Janeiro, which 
clear up the diplomatic differences 
between Bolivia and Brazil. 

September 4—Hungary ends her fiscal year 
with a surplus of 63,000,000 gold 
crowns, whereas a deficit of 100,- 
000,000 had been anticipated. 

September 7—René Viviani, Premier of 
France at the beginning of the 
World War, dies at Clamart, France, 
in his sixty-fourth year. 

The Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Nations opens in Geneva, and Sen- 
ator Raoul Dandurand, of Canada, 
is elected President. 

September 8—Poland and Czechoslovakia de- 
mand that they be included directly 
in the security conference between 
the Allies and Germany. 

September 19—The League of Nations de- 
cides to ask the Permanent World 
Court for an advisory opinion con- 
cerning the Turks’ attitude in the 
Mosul question. 

September 23—Conference between the 
French Finance Commission and the 
American Debt Commission opens 
in Washington. 

September 24—The Council of the League of 
Nations adopts a resolution provid- 
ing for a draft convention on the 
private manufacture of arms, so 
that an international conference to 
consider it may be summoned before 
the next assembly. 

September 26—The Sixth Assembly of the 
League of Nations adjourns. 
October 1—The twenty-third conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union, with 
forty-one nations participating, con- 

venes in Washington. 

President Arturo Alessandri, of Chile. 
resigns, which is the second time he 
has left office since his election in 
1920. 

The Franco-American debt negotia- 
tions in Washington are broken off. 

October 4—After eleven years of partial pro- 
hibition, Russia returns to vodka. 

October 5—The Security Conference opens at 
Locarno, Switzerland. 

October 6—The Czechoslovakian Debt Com- 
mission begins its negotiations with 
the United States for settlement of 
its debt to this country. 

October 15—France and Germany, accepting 
a neutral zone and arbitration at the 
Locarno Conference, promise never 
to fight each other again. 


announces that 
with Mexico 


August 


August 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION CONFERENCE 
OPENING ADDRESS 


By FRANK B. KELLOGG 
Secretary of State of the United States of America 


House of Representatives, October 1, 1925, at 10 o’clock 


Mr. President and Members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union: 


It is a notable event when delegates 
from the parliaments of forty-one self- 
governing nations meet for the first time 
in convention in the capital in one of the 
first republics established in the eight- 
eenth century. It shows that in this re- 
markable age the attention of the world 
is centered upon the study of self-govern- 
ment. Probably in no period in history 
has there been greater expansion of demo- 
cratic government, a more decided trend 
toward liberal views and a_ greater 
awakening of the people for participation 
in government than since the close of the 
Great War. The end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth was a notable period in the growth 
of western civilization because it was the 
period in which came the greatest devel- 
opment in self-government. Parliamen- 
tary government was not, of course, un- 
known in the eighteenth century. The 
British Constitution was a conspicuous 
example of such governments but, prior 
to the American Revolution and _ the 
French Revolution, the governments of 
the world were in the main monarchies, 
in some cases tempered in degree by par- 
liamentary control. The fact remains, 
however, that even during the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, there were only 
two republics in the world, the Swiss Re- 
public and the United States. Today 
nearly all countries of the world are either 
representive democracies or constitutional 
monarchies with parliamentary control. 
Following the American and the French 
Revolution, there was an almost universal 
movement against absolute monarchy 
growing out of aspiration of the people 
for greater participation in government. 
This was notably true of the Western 
Hemisphere, for between 1810 and 1825 
there swept over that vast continent of 
Centra] and South America a general up- 


rising of the people, a demand to be re- 
leased from the autocratic colonial con- 
trol of the old world and for the establish- 
ment of self-governing democracies or 
monarchies. 

As a result of this wonderful degree of 
unanimity of sentiment among the people 
and of their combined action, there were 
established in substantially all the central 
and South American countries repre- 
sentative démocracies very similar in 
their construction to that of the United 
States. It is also true that, in spite of 
the suppression of the French Revolution 
and in spite of the reactionary influence 
of the Napoleon régime which followed, 
there were in Europe also a great awaken- 
ing of the people and an advance in lib- 
eral ideas of government. The history, 
however, of the last hundred years dem- 
onstrates that the pathway of representa- 
tive democracies and parliamentary gov- 
ernments is beset with many difficulties. 
Many nations have undergone long and 
painful struggles, disorders and revolu- 
tions before reaching that stability neces- 
sary to the prosperity and happiness of 
the people. But in spite of difficulties 
the last hundred years have revealed a 
wonderful growth in democratic spirit, in 
self-reliance and capacity for self-gov- 
ernment and in the education of the 
masses of the people in the duties and ob- 
ligations incident thereto, and once more 
the Western Hemisphere has taken a 
leading part. In no part of the world has 
progress been greater than in Central and 
South America. You represent countries 
with varying economic conditions, many 
races with widely different political his- 
tories and traditions, and one of the 
prime objects of your organization is, I 
understand, to further the cause of 
peace—a noble aspiration which will find 
sympathy in millions of hearts after the 
devastation of the great world conflict. 
Nothing can be more stimulating to the 
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advancement of liberal ideas or will con- 
tribute more certainly to peace than for 
members of the various parliaments and 
legislative bodies to meet as you are do- 
ing to exchange views on your respective 
problems. ‘The permanent peace of the 
world depends on the spread of knowledge 
and the proper understanding of each 
other’s problems. 

The principal causes of war are na- 
tional ambitions, national jealousies and 
racial hatreds. Knowledge and acquaint- 
ance remove suspicions and intercourse 
softens animosities. Universal peace has 
been the dream of statesmen for ages, but 
no one has yet found a specific. The cure 
must come from the hearts and under- 
standing of the people. They must be 
taught to think in terms of peace; they 
must realize that there are better means 
of adjusting international disputes than 
the arbitrament of war. Arbitration and 
judicial settlements have a conspicuous 
place and are powerful instruments for 
peace, but there must be more than 
treaties and conventions; there must be 
the spirit of tolerance and a willingness 
to submit to arbitration or judicial settle- 
ments. How many nations have been 
plunged into war by a false sense of 
patriotism ! 

The extension over the world of true 
representative democracies where the voice 
of the people may be made effective in 
shaping the destinies of nations is un- 
doubtedly a very powerful instrument in 
the maintenance of peace, but unfortu- 
nately all history teaches us that even this 
is not always effective. To make it effec- 
tive the people themselves must study and 
understand the problems of government, 
the relation of nations to each other; they 
must acquire an appreciation of the obli- 
gations of citizenship and these principles 
should be taught to the youth of every 
land. Parliamentary government, used 
in its broad sense as including all forms 
of representative democracies, is today 
facing as grave problems as at any time 
within the memory of any man now liv- 
ing. There are forces at work for the dis- 
integration of orderly representative gov- 
ernment and for the establishment of 
class rule which may well give us serious 
thought. I am not an alarmist and I 


have absolute confidence in the intelli- 
gence and the patriotism of the people of 
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all those nations who have reared and 
maintained the marvelous institutions of 
the twentieth century, but I cannot be 
blind to the forces which are working in 
many of the self-governing countries for 
the destruction of really representative 
government and the establishment of class 
tyranny. It is not sufficient to label a 
government a democracy and simply pro- 
vide for majority rule. A government 
must be stable, must insure the protection 
of law to minorities as well as to ma- 
jorities, the maintenance of individual 
liberty, the protection of property, free- 
dom of religious belief and worship, free- 
dom of the press, maintenance of the 
home, an equal opportunity for individual 
enterprise and initiative. There may be 
a tyranny of the majority as arbitrary and 
as detrimental to human liberty as the 
tyranny of monarchs. Some of the dark- 
est pages of human history have been 
written under the guise of liberty. 

I am aware that one of the questions 
which has invited the attention of the 
Interparliamentary Union in the past, 
and still is a burning question in some 
countries under a republican form of gov- 
ernment, is protection of minorities. I 
have no mind to touch upon this delicate 
and controversial subject. I can only say 
in passing, without assuming to hold up 
the Constitution of the United States as 
an example to all the world or as contain- 
ing all the wisdom of government, that 
the framers of our Constitution did not 
leave to the representatives of the people 
in Congress assembled the sole protection 
of the rights of minorities. They placed 
in the written Constitution prohibitions 
upon the power of Congress and in the 
Bill of Rights guarantees of liberty for 
the humblest citizen, irrespective of racial 
origin or religious belief, as well as for 
the wealthy and powerful, and by the 
Constitution itself established a Supreme 
Court with full power to protect all citi- 
zens in those rights and to declare void 
any legislative or executive act infringing 
upon them. I know there are many in 
this country who are restive under the 
restraint of these constitutional protec- 
tions and demand unlimited power for 
Congress, but I believe the experience of 
one hundred and forty years has demon- 
strated the wisdom of the constitutional 
provision and I have absolute confidence 
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that the people of the United States will 
never sweep away those guarantees of 
liberty. 

Whether a government has a written 
constitution or not, these principles for 
the guarantee of individual liberty under- 
lying all representative democracy must 
be maintained if self-government is to 
survive. Stability of government, se- 
curity for the person, the right to labor 
and to enjoy the fruits of industry, pro- 
tection of property and of equal oppor- 
tunity are necessary for the highest ad- 
vancement of the human race. The gen- 
ius of enterprise, of invention, or learning 
cannot thrive under a government that is 
too weak or too vacillating to insure pro- 
tection. Education, in its highest sense, 
which fits a man for citizenship and par- 
ticipation in government, can take place 
only where there is guaranteed security 
for the fruits of education. Not only, as 
I have said, must there be a sense of the 
responsibility of individual citizenship, 
but there must be equally a high sense of 
responsibility by the representatives of 
the people. The high ideal of government 
is that the representatives of the people 
shall be free to act for the greatest benefit 
to the whole people. This cannot be ac- 
complished where representatives are torn 
by factions and are not morally free to use 
their best judgment. 

There is another phase of legislative 
responsibility which I should like to men- 
tion in passing, and that is the growing 
practice of nations to submit treaties to 
parliaments or to some branch of their 
legislative bodies for ratification. Under 
our form of government, and that of many 
other countries, this is obligatory and the 
present tendency among European coun- 
tries is to follow this practice. Under the 
British Constitution, to be sure, the gov- 
ernment in power has the right to make a 
treaty which may be ratified by the King 
without the authority of the Parliament; 
but, especially since the war, this prac- 
tice has been abandoned and all treaties 
of importance are submitted to the House 
of Commons; in France a certain class 
of treaties must be ratified by both the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
This is generally trae in Central and 
South America. I believe the adoption of 
this practice by parliamentary govern- 


ments is a wise step towards the mainte- 
nance of peace. There has been at times 
criticism of the American Government 
that treaties negotiated by the President 
can become valid only when ratified by 
the Senate. I think it has always been 
considered in this country a very wise 
provision. Treaties between nations 
often, in fact usually, affect the intimate 
life, business and economic interests of 
the people.. They are often, and should 
always be, powerful instruments for the 
maintenance of peace, but many times in 
history secret treaties and alliances have 
been the cause of war. The more the peo- 
ple know about their own governments 
the better for them and for the stability 
of the world. Why should not some rep- 
resentatives of the people have a right to 
pass upon the treaties which shall be made 
between the nations ? 

Permit me, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States, 
to extend-to you a sincere and cordial 
welcome. It is a most enlightening and 
momentous occasion when the representa- 
tives of the world’s parliaments meet to 
discuss the problems of government, to 
lend their influence to the passage of wise 
and beneficent laws, which are so necessary 
to the stability and the peace of the world 
and the advancement of civilization. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By SENATOR WILLIAM B. McKINLEY 
President of the American Group 


R. PRESIDENT, CoLLeaGues AND 
FRIENDS: 

In behalf of the American Group I 
welcome you most heartily to the 36th 
anniversary and to the Twenty-third Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union. 

We are glad that you are with us. 
We treasure the memories of those guests 
of ours at the Twelfth Conference in our 
midst, twenty-one years ago; but we recall 
especially just now how through the years 
many of us of America have been immeas- 
urably benefited and charmed by the 
choice friendships and the boundless hos- 
pitalities from your groups across the seas. 
For your countless unforgettable cour- 
tesies we thank you every one. While we 
cannot repay, we must assure you——and I 
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am proud here also to speak for our 
Canadian colleagues, who have so kindly 
co-operated to make your visit to these 
shores a pleasure and a profit—we must 
assure you that we are comforted because 
you have so graciously accepted our in- 
vitation, because you are here, and we 
open wide to you not only our hearths, but 
our hearts. We aim to leave no stone un- 
turned to make your stay among us 4 
worthy expression of our common hope. 

As a result of your visit, you will dis- 
cover increasingly that we of the Congress 
of the United States believe in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 


Because of Its Past 


We believe in it because of its past, 
which at least is secure. 

The Interparliamentary Union has 
modified the thoughts of men. Its his- 
tory is a history of practical persons bent 
upon the pursuit of attainable ideals. 

For a generation it has stood for the 
principle of arbitration of disputes be- 
tween nations. Following 1892, largely 
upon the initiative of our late and la- 
mented Lord Weardale, it labored in be- 
half of a permanent arbitration tribunal 
until that tribunal became a fact. In no 
small way it influenced the calling of the 
First Hague Conference. A resolution 
adopted at our Brussels meeting in 1895 
served that conference in 1897 as the basis 
for its discussions relative to an interna- 
tional organization for the furtherance of 
international arbitration. 

How in 1904 the Interparliamentary 
Union prevailed upon President Roose- 
velt of the United States to take the in- 
itiative in the calling of the Second 
Hague Conference has often been told. 
The draft treaty of arbitration drawn up 
by this body in London in 1906 became 
the basis of discussion at the Second 
Hague Conference in 1907. 

It is not necessary in this presence to 
recall the labors of the Interparliamentary 
Union in behalf of a Third Hague Con- 
ference and of a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 

There is not only history, there is a 
veritable romance, in the efforts of the 
Union to develop its own organization ; 
to provide for a permanent office and a 
paid Secretary General; to increase its 
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support, financial and moral, from the 
parliaments of the world, and to promote 
a friendlier international understanding. 

Some of the results have been tangible. 
It is proper to note that there were twelve 
groups represented at Stockholm in 1921, 
twenty-six at Vienna in 1922, twenty-six 
at Copenhagen in 1923, and twenty-six at 
Bern and Geneva in 1924, with 211 dele- 
gates. When we think of the costs of 
travel, of the depreciated currencies 
abroad, and of the many distresses follow- 
ing the World War, it is peculiarly en- 
couraging to report at this our Twenty- 
third Conference 31 countries represented 
by a total of 271 delegates. You from 
the other hemisphere will join with me in 
expressing our special gratification that 
representatives of seven Latin American 
republics are with us. 

Evidently not only is the past secure; 
there is evidence of a substance and of a 
value to the present. 


Because of Its Purposes 


We believe in the Interparliamentary 
Union because of its purposes. While all 
of these purposes are not fixed and un- 
changeable, we shall continue to believe 
in arbitration as a practicable and civil- 
ized method of settling disputes between 
nations. We shall always believe in the 
judicial settlement of controversies be- 
tween States. As members of parlia- 
ments, we are concerned to know more of 
the relations between our legislative 
bodies and foreign policies. We crave 
that light and leading which can come 
only from intercourse with our fellow 
parliamentarians. We would know more 
of each other’s conditions precipitated by 
the World War, of the mandated terri- 
tories, of the minorities, of the economic, 
financial and health problems, of the 
League of Nations and its Permanent 
Court of International Justice, of pass- 
ports and customs, of international pro- 
duction and transportation, of the achieve- 
ments and failures of diplomacy, of social 
and colonial problems, of armaments and 
of the traffic in munitions of war, of de- 
militarized zones, and particularly of the 
all-important efforts to restate, amend, 
reconcile, and promote the principles of 
international law, without which there 
can be no peace of justice between the 
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nations of the world. The only agency 
regularly and permanently organized for 
parliamentarians collectively to promote 
that intercourse essential to these high 
matters is the Interparliamentary Union. 

In no small sense, therefore, the in- 
terests of all peoples are affected by our 
aims, as set forth in our constitution, “to 
unite in common action the members of 
all parliaments to secure the 
co-operation of our respective States in 
the firm establishment and the democratic 
development of the work of international 
peace and co-operation between nations 
: to study all questions of an inter- 
national character suitable for settlement 
by parliamentary action.” 

Through all these purposes runs a 
golden thread, a thread of reason, 
strengthened by an abiding faith that out 
of our honesty of discussion and better 
understanding nations may enjoy increas- 
ingly that peace which inevitably reigns 
where justice prevails under law. 


Because of Its Challenge 


Thus the future of our Interparlia- 
mentary Union is a challenge to every 
parliament of the world. Our work 
has just begun. We are a non-partisan 
body concerned with the international 
problems of today in the light of a better 
tomorrow. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that we shall become more and more, 
albeit unofficially, a “parliament of par- 
liaments.” 

With all the differences between us— 
differences in language, in religion, in 
politics, in local conditions—we know 
that there are problems common to us all 
by virtue of the fact that we are upon the 
same earth, deriving our motives from 
the same great springs of action, sensing 
our goal with certain purposes and in- 
terests, similar and enduring. 

We of the Interparliamentary Union, 
especially we who have been with it 
through the many years, owe to it a great 
debt of gratitude. Without it certain 
deeply cherished friendships could not 
have been possible. Because of it, its 
studies, its discussions, its acquaintance- 
ships, we have been able to serve our own 
constituencies, we hope, with a richer in- 
telligence. In any event, because of it we 
are challenged to advance the cause of 
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international righteousness with a firmer 
purpose and a finer nobility. 

Since we believe in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union because of its history, 
which is secure; because of its purposes, 
which are clear; and because of its future, 
standing as a challenge to every parlia- 
ment in the world, we welcome you all, 
friends of many lands, to this the Twenty- 
third Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 


THE CODIFICATION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW* 
By ELIHU ROOT, Rapporteur 


ODIFICATION, so called, of interna- 

tional law has a special importance 
at this time, because it is necessary in 
order to enlarge the service rendered by 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice as one of a group of related insti- 
tutions which, taken together, promise to 
facilitate ‘the preservation of peace to a 
degree never before attained. 

These institutions are in their early 
stages and there is unmistakable indica- 
tion, both by the expression and action of 
many of the most powerful governments, 
and in the speech and writing of the most 
competent and experienced students of 
international affairs, and in the exhibition 
of general public interest, that the civi- 
lized world is turning its hopes for the 
future towards their development. These 
institutions are three. 

(1) An automatic system providing for 
immediate general conference whenever 
serious irritation arises between nations, 
whether it be upon conflicts of policy or 
misunderstanding or resentment. 

(2) An established system providing 
for the determination, by a permanent and 
competent court, of questions of legal 
right arising between nations. 

(3) An established system to facilitate 
and regulate arbitration, which will bring 
the opinion of impartial arbitrators, se- 
lected by the parties, to bear upon con- 
troverted questions not strictly or wholly 
justiciable in their nature. 

The first of these is supplied within the 


* Read by Hon. Theodore E. Burton at the 
session of the Interparliamentary Union, 
Saturday, October 3, 1925. 
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limits of its membership by the League of 
Nations. The second is supplied for the 
benefit of the whole world by the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. The 
third is supplied for the whole world by 
the continuing organization of the original 
Hague Court of Arbitration established by 
the first Hague Conference, in 1899. It 
will be observed that the first of these in- 
stitutions affords opportunity for concilia- 
tion, for the friendly expression of outside 
opinion, for the cooling effect of delibera- 
tion, for a realization of other points of 
view, and for reflection upon the results 
of braving the public opinion of the world. 
All three of the institutions afford oppor- 
tunity for dispelling misunderstanding 
and suspicion by the ascertainment and 
determination of facts through such com- 
missions or investigations as may be 
adapted to the particular requirements of 
the several institutions. It is also to be 
observed that the existence of the League 
of Nations, with its essential feature of 
ever-ready conference, is a distinct ad- 
vantage, not only to its members, but to 
nations which are not members of the 
League. Whenever a question arises 
which, for example, affects the United 
States or Germany, the fact that fifty na- 
tions have in operation the machinery 
through which they are able to thrash out 
among themselves their views and possible 
differences upon the subject makes the 
prompt and satisfactory solution of the 
question between all nations, including 
the United States and Germany, com- 
paratively simple. 

These three institutions are not an- 
tagonistic or mutually exclusive. Each 
contributes its part towards the applica- 
tion of a practical theory of the way to 
prevent war, which the world is now en- 
gaged in trying to put into effect. That 
theory proceeds upon the following con- 
siderations. 

War results from a state of mind; and 
in these modern times that has to be the 
state of mind of a people. Governments 
may promote or governments may allay 
such a state of mind, but we have reached 
a point where war cannot be successfully 
carried on unless it gratifies the feelings 
of the great body of the people of the 
country. 

Controversies and quarrels between na- 
tions are certain to come. There will be 
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conflicting interests, disputes, differing 
understanding of facts, differing opinions 
of what is right and just, irritation and 
resentment over what the people of each 
country deem to be the refusal of justice 
by the people of the other. There will 
be by each country suspicion and appre- 
hension as to the purposes of the other. 
Mere agreements not to have these things 
happen are futile. They result from the 
nature of man and they cannot be con- 
trolled at will. 

The time for the useful application of 
whatever force, moral or physical, we may 
rely upon to prevent war is when that 
state of mind has arisen. No previous 
agreements or declarations against war, 
made at a time when there was nothing 
to fight about, have any substantial effect 
when the quarrel comes. Practically all 
modern wars have been made in the face 
of solemn agreements for perpetual peace. 

Previous agreements by other nations 
to exercise compulsion to prevent war are 
not much better. If carried out, they 
would themselves be war and the only 
effect would be upon the alignment of na- 
tions engaged in the war. But the world 
has learned that in modern war the victors 
suffer about as much as the vanquished, 
and few nations can be depended upon to 
subject themselves voluntarily to the dis- 
aster of going to war because of a previ- 
ous general agreement for the purpose of 
preventing some other country from going 
to war with somebody else. No country 
can carry on a war unless its people at 
that very time want war. No government 
can constrain its own people to go to war 
in the future when they do not wish to go, 
and no generation can effectively bind a 
future generation to fight against its will. 
The motive is not sufficiently compelling 
to create and hold together an alliance for 
purposes of compulsion. A single great 
power might compel peace, but a Pax 
Romanum implies a Roman imperium. 

The great difficulty in settling interna- 
tional quarrels has ordinarily arisen from 
the fact that the only alternative has been 
war or a surrender which would mean 
humiliation. This difficulty is increased 
by the continually advancing democratic 
control over foreign affairs; because the 
people of each country are apt to see only 
one side of the controversy; to assume 
that their own country is completely 
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right ; and to regard any concession what- 
ever by their government as a betrayal. 
It is popular in every country for the 
Press to stress chiefly the arguments in 
that country’s favor. Accordingly the 
public in every country is always misin- 
formed by a part of the Press. To dispose 
of such an international controversy with- 
out war it seems necessary to find a way 
which will avoid humiliation and correct 
public misjudgment. 

The conclusion is that the most effec- 
tive method of dealing with the state of 
mind which leads to war is not by any 
mere negative but by a counter affirmative, 
consisting of a substitute for decision by 
war in the form of decision by proof and 
reason. 

The three institutions above enumer- 
ated afford this substitute and they afford 
it in such varied forms as to be adaptable 
apparently to every conceivable situation. 
This mode of treating the subject has 
not been evolved by any individual mind. 
It is not anybody’s theory. 

Considering the discussions in The 
Hague Conference of 1899 and in its com- 
mittees, in which was wrought out the 
organization of the Court of Arbitration at 
the Hague: 

Considering the discussion in the second 
Hague Conference in 1907 and its com- 
mittees, in which were produced the 
frame-work of a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, and complete provi- 
sion for an International Prize Court: 

Considering the multitude of negotia- 
tions between Foreign Offices before and 
after these conferences, the multitude of 
arbitration treaties signed and discussed 
in national legislatures, and rejected or 
confirmed, and the many draft treaties 
for the Permanent Court framed and dis- 
cussed by Foreign Offices : 

Considering the discussion in the Peace 
Conference of Paris at the close of the 
great war, in which was adopted the defini- 
tion of justiciable questions and in which 
it was made the duty of the Council of 
the League of Nations to take up the task 
of finding a plan for a Permanent Court 
which could be agreed upon by the na- 
tions : 

Considering the discussions in the Com- 
mission convened at The Hague from 
many countries by the Council of the 
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League, and which produced the plan for 
the Permanent Court: 

Considering the discussions upon that 
plan and the amendments to it in the 
Council and Assembly of the League: 

Considering the discussions of the plan 
by the great majority of all the nations of 
the earth who became parties to the treaty 
accepting it: 

Considering the extensive use of these 
three institutions in the disposal of inter- 
national controversies under the troubled 
and excited conditions of Europe during 
the past five years and the beneficent re- 
sults which have been accomplished : 

It is apparent that these institutions 
are an evolution from the practical neces- 
sities of international life worked out by 
the continuous effort of many most com- 
petent and experienced men, approaching 
the subject from the points of view of all 
nations and finally coming to agreement 
upon what is at once practicable and use- 
ful for the prevention of war. 

In considering the utility of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, there 
is a common tendency on the part of those 
who have not studied the subject thor- 
oughly, to underestimate the importance 
among the causes of war of controversies 
about legal rights. Such controversies 
are important in three different ways: 
First, as being the real thing about which 
nations go to war; second, as being the 
origins from which arise irritation and 
resentment and the kind of popular mis- 
representation and abuse and insult which 
make other peoples ready to fight because 
they are angry; and third, as being pre- 
texts by which governments and war par- 
ties in governments may secure popular 
support for war which they really seek to 
wage for entirely different reasons. There 
is danger also of forgetting that the value 
of a court is not to be measured solely by 
the cases it decides, but also by the vastly 
greater number of cases which are settled 
because the court is there to decide. 
There is frequently a failure to appreciate 
one essential distinction between the work 
of a conference and the work of a court. 
Immediate conference is the only mode 
of dealing with flagrant cases of conflict- 
ing policies in which war is imminent, but 
the method of conference is the method of 
negotiation. Time out of mind the world 
has been negotiating for the prevention of 
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war, and each negotiation, successful or 
unsuccessful, begins just where all the 
others have begun. Every case in court, 
however, begins not where the last case 
began, but where the last case ended. The 
judgment of the Court may be binding 
only upon the parties, but the general ac- 
ceptance of the Court’s decision will be 
continually building up a body of agree- 
ment which narrows the fieid of contro- 
versy between nations and prevents future 
controversies. The conference deals only 
with particular situations. The Court is 
an instrument of international progress 
toward the government of the world by 
law. Most serious, in considering this sub- 
ject, is the mistake of those who expect 
human institutions to be born full grown, 
who condemn the Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration, and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, and the League of 
Nations within its own membership, and 
all the international conferences of the 
post-war period, because they have not al- 
ready stopped all wars. These people 
would have the clock begin by striking 
twelve. Immediately after planting an 
acorn they would dig it up and throw it 
away because it is not already an oak. 
They fail to understand that all interna- 
tional progress is the result never of com- 
pulsion but always of a process, and that 
the process has to go on in the minds and 
feelings of many widely different nations, 
and therefore it must be slow. Although 
you cannot change human nature, you can 
change standards of conduct, but always 
gradually, never violently. If you see 
clearly and rightly the path of interna- 
tional progress, the first important ques- 
tion is not what is the complete and per- 
fect system which should be attained. 
The first important question is how many 
steps along that path can all these nations, 
differing in interests and circumstances 
and traditions, and modes of thought and 
feeling, be brought to agree upon now. 
That is the first thing to ascertain, and 
when it is ascertained, although it may be 
possible to get immediate agreement upon 
only one step, the part of wisdom is to get 
that step agreed upon and put it into 
effect. Get your institution out of the 
realm of theory into that of fact, and then 
if you are right your fact will immediately 
begin to change the way in which men 
think. These three institutions, for con- 
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ference, for judicial decision, and for arbi- 
tration, are still in their infancy, but they 
have made extraordinary development in 
the last thirty years, and the simple fact 
of their existence is already changing the 
way in which mankind thinks and feels 
about the disposition of international con- 
troversy without war. 

Article 36 of the statute establishing 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice limits the jurisdiction of the 
Court, unless extended by agreement of 
the parties, to questions arising under 
treaties and under international law, and 
the court is therefore excluded from the 
decision of the great number and variety 
of questions not now covered by interna- 
tional law. The limitation was necessary 
because upon so many subjects the nations 
had long been unable to agree upon what 
the law ought to be. These disagreements 
had arisen from the differing character- 
istics and conditions of the different na- 
tions. Sometimes they came from differ- 
ent modes of thought and feeling; some- 
times they came from conflicting inter- 
ests; and upon such subjects every rule 
proposed has always found some nation 
which conceived that it would be injured 
and its rivals would be benefited by the 
adoption of such a rule. We can all agree 
upon the principles of international law, 
but it has been exceedingly difficult to 
secure agreement upon the rules which 
will adequately and properly apply those 
principles. To authorize a Court not 
merely to apply the rules of international 
law but to make those rules and then ap- 
ply them, would be to authorize the Court 
to overrule the nations themselves in their 
contention as to what the law ought to be, 
to establish rules to which the nations have 
not consented, and thus to deprive inter- 
national law of one of its essential char- 
acteristics as a body of accepted rules. 

The difficulty of giving to an Interna- 
tional Court jurisdiction without limit 
was encountered when the International 
Prize Court Treaty was framed in the 
second Hague Conference of 1907. That 
Treaty provided that if there were a treaty 
between the parties the treaty provisions 
should govern, but that “in the absence of 
such provisions the Court shall apply the 
rules of international law. If no gener- 
ally recognized rule exists, the Court shall 
give judgment in accordance with the gen- 
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eral principles of justice and equity.” 
When the Treaty came up for ratification, 
it was met by the objection that there were 
so many different views in so many differ- 
ent nations about what constituted justice 
and equity, that under this authority no 
one could tell what law was to be applied 
to conduct and no one could know by what 
law to regulate his conduct. Accordingly, 
a new conference of maritime nations was 
called, and it met in London in 1908. 
There for months the representatives of 
Germany, the United States, Austria- 
Hungary, Spain, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Russia 
discussed unsettled questions as to what 
the law ought to be within the field appro- 
priate to a Prize Court, and they adopted 
a declaration containing seventy-one ar- 
ticles concerning blockade in time of war, 
contraband, unneutral service, destruction 
of neutral prizes, transfer of a neutral 
flag, enemy character, convoy, resistance 
to search, and compensation. The oper- 
ative clause of the provision was in these 
words: “The Signatory Powers are agreed 
that the rules contained in the following 
chapters correspond in substance with the 
generally recognized principles of inter- 
national law.” Some questions relating 
to naval war remained still unsettled. 

To illustrate the nature of all such pro- 
ceedings, I quote from the official report 
presented to the Conference by that ad- 
mired and beloved master of international 
law, M. Louis Renault. The report says: 


“The questions of the program are all 
settled except two, concerning which expla- 
nations will be given later. The solutions 
have been deduced from the various views or 
different practices and correspond to what 
may be called the media sententia. They do 
not always harmonize absolutely with the 
views peculiar to each country, but they do 
not shock the essential ideas of any. They 
should not be examined separately, but as a 
whole, otherwise one runs the risk of the 
most serious misunderstandings. In fact, if 
one considers one or more isolated rules, 
either from the belligerent or the neutral 
point of view, he may find the interests with 
which he is especially concerned have been 
disregarded by the adoption of these rules; 
but the rules have their other side. The work 
is one of compromise and a mutual conces- 
sion. Is it, as a whole, a good work? 
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“We confidently hope that those who study 
it seriously will answer affirmatively. The 
Declaration substitutes uniformity and cer- 
tainty for the diversity and the obscurity 
from which international relations have too 
long suffered. The Conference has tried to 
reconcile in an equitable and practical way 
the rights of belligerents and those of neutral 
commerce; it is made up of Powers placed in 
very unlike conditions, from the political, 
economic, and geographical points of view. 
There is, on this account, reason to suppose 
that the rules on which these Powers are in 
accord take sufficient account of the different 
interests involved, and hence may be accepted 
without disadvantage by all the others.” 


It needs no argument to show that the 
appropriate and necessary way to reach 
conclusions as to what the law ought to be 
is the way followed in the Conference of 
London and described by M. Renault ; the 
way of consideration, discussion, recon- 
ciliation of conflicting views on the part 
of the direct representatives of the na- 
tions, and not by the arguments of counsel 
in a particular case before a Court created 
not to make law but to apply it. 

Upon such considerations the jurisdic- 
tion of the Permanent Court was limited 
to the application of law, and if we would 
broaden the usefulness of the Court we 
must broaden the field of law which the 
Court is competent to apply to contro- 
versies between nations. 

The admirable conduct of the Court 
during these few early years of its exist- 
ence, its conformity to the highest ideals 
of judicial dignity and propriety, the uni- 
versal confidence which it has inspired, 
the unquestioning respect which has been 
paid to its decisions, the long series of 
questions which it has removed from the 
field of irritating dispute, have already 
made the Court an established fact which 
enters into the consideration of every na- 
tion in the treatment of every interna- 
tional controversy. It has already made 
the rules of international law more sub- 
stantial and valuable, because now they 
cannot be finally thrust aside by the mere 
denial or neglect of an interested party. 
Already the world is becoming familiar 
with the idea of judicial decision upon in- 
ternational questions, and already the 
world is beginning to think that way. Al- 
ready in many countries sensible people 
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are coming to realize that here is a reason- 
able alternative to the proposals of the 
demagogue and the follies of hysteria. 
Plainly it is important now to enlarge the 
scope of the Court’s jurisdiction by en- 
larging the law which the Court is au- 
thorized to apply. 

All this is covered when we now use the 
term codification of international law. 
The process is not properly codification in 
the sense in which the term is used to 
apply to municipal law. What is called 
for now, and what we mean when we 
speak of codification of international law, 
is the making of law, and the necessary 
process is described in the report of Louis 
Renault, which I have quoted. The or- 
dinary codifier has to deal with existing 
law created by the dictum of superior 
power. He has to systematize, classify, 
arrange, and state clearly what he finds to 
be already the law, and if there be doubt 
it is to be resolved by appeal to the same 
superior power. The task now before the 
civilized world is to make law where law 
has not yet existed, because of a lack of 
agreement upon what it ought to be. 
The process is necessarily a process of 
agreement quite different in its character 
from the process of codification and dec- 
laration by superior authority. Codifica- 
tion, properly so-called, is, however, a 
necessary incident in this law-making pro- 
cess, because to extend the law without 
duplication or confusion we must know 
definitely what the law already is; and so 
far as the law-making process reaches con- 
clusions the statement of those conclu- 
sions may be called codification, although 
the process by which the conclusions are 
reached must necessarily be entirely dif- 
ferent from the process of codification. 

We have gradually come into a method 
of making international law quite differ- 
ent from the slow general acceptance of 
the rules adopted in particular concrete 
cases, by which the law was originally 
created. The changes in the conditions 
of civilized life during the past century 
have been so extensive and so much more 
rapid than the growth of international 
law in the old way, that the law has been 
falling behind and becoming continually 
less adequate to cover the field of inter- 
national contacts. The declaration of 
Paris upon the close of the Crimean War 
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in 1856 was a new departure in the mak- 
ing of international law by a conventional 
statement of rules and an appeal to the 
nations generally for an official acceptance 
of the rules thus stated. The three neu- 
trality rules of the Treaty of Washington 
of 1871 were an attempt to determine by 
convention what should be the law to 
guide the tribunal in the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion upon the Alabama case. The Geneva 
Conventions, the Hague Conventions, con- 
tain numerous provisions established be- 
tween the parties by conventional agree- 
ment in reliance upon general acceptance 
to give them the quality of law as distinct 
from mere agreement. To that conven- 
tional method we must now look for the 
extension of international law. 

Several things should be said about this 
undertaking. 

It is necessarily a slow and difficult pro- 
cess. It will require patience and good 
temper, and learning, and distinguished 
ability and leadership. The differences of 
opinion and of interests among the na- 
tions which have long prevented the estab- 
lishment of further rules of international 
law cannot be disposed of in a day. There 
is, however, ground for hope that the 
changes of conditions may have changed 
the attitude of many nations upon many 
questions, so that progress may be made 
now where progress never could be made 
before. 

The work must ultimately be accom- 
plished by official representatives of the 
nations acting under the instructions of 
their several governments. It is only re- 
sults attained in that way which can se- 
cure consideration and ratification. The 
work, however, cannot be done ab initio 
by official representatives. Their work 
must be preceded by and based upon the 
painstaking preparation wrought out by 
individuals and unofficial organizations: 
the work of such men as Field and Blunt- 
schli and Fiore; such work as the codifi- 
cation of the laws of peace prepared by 
the American Institute of International 
Law and submitted to the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union on the 
2nd of March, 1925; such work as that of 
the Institut de droit international, which 
made the achievements of the first Hague 
Conference possible. Such work must be 
done in preparation. Without it official 
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conferences will be helpless; partly be- 
cause they have not the time; partly be- 
cause a large number of their member- 
ship will naturally be composed of men 
of affairs who have not the learning and 
the aptitude for scientific research neces- 
sary to laying the foundation for agree- 
ment; and partly because the freedom and 
frankness of discussion and mutual con- 
cession necessary for the reconciliation of 
views are difficult to secure among official 
delegates acting under instructions and 
obliged to get governmental authority for 
every position they state. 

Because the process must be a slow one, 
because official action must be preceded 
by long and laborious preparation on the 
part of private individuals and organiza- 
tions, no time ought to be lost in getting 
to work systematically. It is now eighteen 
years since the second Hague Conference 
in its final act recommended the calling 
of a third conference, and declared it to be 


“very desirable that some two years before 
the probable date of the meeting a Prepara- 
tory Committee should be charged by the 
governments with the task of collecting the 
various proposals to be submitted to the con- 
ference; of ascertaining what subjects are 
ripe for embodiment in an international regu- 
lation, and to prepare a program which the 
governments should decide upon in sufficient 
time to enable it to be carefully examined 
by the countries interested.” 

It is now five years since the Advisory 
Committee of Jurists, which met at The 
Hague in 1920, on the invitation of the 
League of Nations, and worked out the 
plan for the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, made to the League the 
following recommendation : 


“I. That a new conference of the nations 
in continuation of the first two conferences 
at The Hague be held as soon as practicable 
for the following purposes: 

“1. To restate the established rules of in- 
ternational law, especially, and in the first 
instance, in the field affected by the events of 
the recent war. 

“2. To formulate and agree upon the 
amendments and additions, if any, to the 
rules of international law shown to be neces- 
sary or useful by the events of the war and 
the changes in the conditions of international 
life and intercourse which have followed the 
war. 
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“3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent 
views and secure general agreement upon 
the rules which have been in dispute hereto- 
fore. 

“4. To consider the subjects not now ade- 
quately regulated by international law, but 
as to which the interests of international 
justice require that rules of law shall be de- 
clared and accepted. 

“II. That the Institute of International 
Law, the American Institute of International 
Law, the Union juridique internationale, the 
International Law Association, and the 
Iberian Institute of Comparative Law be in- 
vited to prepare, with such conference or 
collaboration inter sese as they may deem 
useful, projects for the work of the confer- 
ence, to be submitted beforehand to the sev- 
eral Governments and laid before the con- 
ference for its consideration and such action 
as it may find suitable. 

“III. That the conference be named Con- 
ference for the Advancement of International 
Law. , 

“IV. That this conference be followed by 
further successive conferences at stated in- 
tervals, to continue the work left unfinished.” 


It will be perceived that these recom- 
mendations describe the law-making pro- 
cess by agreement preceded by extensive 
unofficial preparation. 

After a delay, which has illustrated the 
general truth that no proposal for inter- 
national action can prevail suddenly, the 
work of preparation has been begun in 
ways which show that the time is ripe for 
effective action. 

On the 26th of April, 1923, the fifth 
International Conference of American 
States, held at Santiago, Chili, provided 
for a Commission of Jurists to meet for 
the codification of international law at 
Rio Janeiro during the year 1925 at a date 
to be fixed by the Pan-American Union 
upon consultation with the government at 
Brazil. 

On the 2nd of January, 1924, the Pan- 
American Union, by resolution, requested 
the American Institute of International 
Law to prepare a codification of the in- 
ternational law of peace for the considera- 
tion of the Commission which was to meet 
at Rio. On the 2nd of March, 1925, a 
codification of the international laws of 
peace, prepared by the American Insti- 
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tute, was laid before the Governing Board 
of the Pan-American Union, by Secretary 
Hughes, and was ordered by that Board 
to be transferred to all the American gov- 
ernments, with a view to its submission 
to the Commission of Jurists at Rio 
Janeiro. 

In September, 1924, the League of Na- 
tions adopted a resolution providing for the 
appointment of a Committee of Jurists for 
a progressive codification of international 
law. This Committee included eminent 
jurists from Argentina, Belgium, China, 
Czechoslavakia, England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, Portugal, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, and the United States of America. 
The Committee met at Geneva on the Ist 
of April, 1925, and appointed sub-com- 
mittees among which were distributed 
eleven topics selected by the General Com- 
mittee for preliminary examination, with 
a view to a report to the Council as to 
which questions appear to be sufficiently 
ripe for action, and what procedure should 
be followed in preparation for confer- 
ences for their solution. The Interna- 
tional Law Association, the Institut de 
droit international, the Société de légis- 
lation comparée, the Institut Ibérique de 
droit comparé, the American Institute 
of International Law, the Union juri- 
dique internationale, the American So- 
ciety of International Law, and the Comité 
maritime international were invited to 
collaborate with the Committee. 

These two independent proceedings are 
not exclusive or competitive. They are 
contributory to a common end. They ex- 
hibit a general sense that the time has 
come when there should be no further de- 
lay in the necessary preparation for a gen- 
eral international conference, which shall 
make more definite and certain and com- 
prehensive the body of law by which in- 
ternational conduct is to be ruled. 

As a declaration of war brings to the 
soldier the opportunity for which his life 
has been a preparation, so this call from 
both sides of the Atlantic presents the oc- 
casion for which all these societies, learned 
in international law. exist. It is for such 


an opportunity as this that they have been 
preparing, some of them for seventy years 
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past. Now is their time to justify. Of 
course, they will justify with ardor and 
devotion, and there will be no more avoid- 
able delay, no more hesitation. 


REMARKS ON CODIFICATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Meeting of Interparliamentary Union, 
Saturday, October 3, 1925, Following 
the Reading of the Article 
by Mr. Root 


By THEODORE E. BURTON 


T would be superfluous for me to add 

any extended remarks to Mr. Root’s 
admirable paper, to which we have all 
listened with interest and profit. The 
statement is made with all the authority 
and force which he possesses, that the 
time has come for the codification of in- 
ternational law. 

He specifies conference, judicial settle- 
ment, and arbitration, with all three of 
which we are fortunately familiar as the 
effective means of settling controversies 
between nations without a resort to arms. 
He devotes his chief attention to judicial 
settlement, and speaks of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, estab- 
lished and in successful operation at The 
Hague, as “an instrument of international 
progress towards the government of the 
world by law.” 

In the strict technical, and therefore 
narrow, sense, codification would only in- 
clude a statement in the form of a code of 
existing principles of the law of nations. 
In the broad sense, it means not merely 
the statement of existing rules in the 
form of law, but the formulation of other 
rules from the principles generally recog- 
nized. Upon such additions we should 
all agree. In this connection it may be 
said that unbalanced attention has been 
given to international agreements relating 
to the conduct of war as compared with 
those for the prevention of war. It has 
been very generally maintained that na- 
tional policies which involve the right to 
declare war and kindred questions are not 
proper subjects for control by interna- 
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tional law, but propositions are now pend- 
ing and may be considered at this confer- 
ence for the outlawry of war, and unques- 
tionably it is most desirable that the scope 
of international agreements should be so 
broadened as to minimize the possibility 
of warfare. 

Is codification desirable and is it pos- 
sible? Codification is desirable because 
it would promote peace and international 
co-operation: would make possible a 
readier adjustment of controversies be- 
tween nations as to their respective 
rights; would render that which is now 
vague and only partially accepted definite, 
clear, and binding. 

The great changes which we generalize 
under the term “progress of the world,” 
the painful lessons of the great war, and 
the rapid development of new problems all 
alike demand codification. It is a most 
praiseworthy aspiration to establish inter- 
national law which may govern the con- 
duct of nations in the same manner in 
which muncipal law seeks to govern the 
conduct of individuals. 

The burning question for the future is, 
Shall there be a reign of law or a reign 
of force? Civilization demands it and if 
civilization is to survive there must be a 
reign of law. 

Is codification possible? This is an 
era of closer contact between nations. In 
the last thirty years there have been, 
numerous gatherings and negotiations 
have been conducted in which most salu- 
tary results have been achieved. Among 
the most notable of these are The Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, the League 
of Nations, the Washington Conference 
of 1921 and 1922, the periodical meetings 
under the auspices of the Pan-American 
Union, to which reference was made by 
Mr. Root, and last, but not least, the 
assembling now, for the twenty-third 
time, of this Interparliamentary Union. 

The disposition to abate claims of in- 
dividual nations for the larger benefits of 
universal welfare has been very plainly 
manifested and has made a profound im- 
pression. There is a deep-seated and 
most influential conviction that such a 
cataclysm as that through which the world 
has recently passed must be avoided by 
the strength of all the intellectual and 
moral forces which the world can muster. 
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How can codification be accomplished ? 
A great American statesman, speaking on 
the resumption of specie payments, which 
had been suspended during the Civil War, 
said: “The way to resumption is to re- 
sume.” I would like to paraphrase his 
dictum, which contains a wholesome 
moral: “The way to codification is to 
codify.” 

What is the rational method to pursue? 
It is universally agreed that there should 
be preliminary meetings of jurists and 
experts, who shall give elaborate study to 
the problems involved. Their conclusions 
may be presented either to a conference 
representing the largest possible number 
of nations, or perhaps be directly trans- 
mitted to the respective governments. In 
any event, their work must ‘be reviewed 
and approved by the political authorities 
of the nations which they represent. It 
is essential that established organizations 
for the consideration of these subjects, 
such as the various institutes of inter- 
national and comparative law, should 
collaborate. This Union by a committee 
or committees, can perform a most im- 
portant part. Periodical meetings should 
follow. 

The work is already well begun. Allow 
me to call attention to that which has 
been accomplished by the Pan-American 
Union, composed of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-one American 
republics and holding regular meetings in 
Washington, under the presidency of the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 
The Union has arranged for conferences 
of all these republics at several capitals 
in the New World. 

Codification has been recommended at 
conferences at Mexico City in 1902 and 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, but definite 
action was taken in accordance with a 
resolution of April 26, 1923, of the Fifth 
Pan-American meeting at Santiago. In 
accordance with this resolution, the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law was 
requested to codify the law of nations, 
and that the results of its deliberations 
might be submitted to a forthcoming con- 
ference of jurists, composed of two mem- 
bers from each of the American republics, 
to meet at Rio de Janeiro for the purpose 
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of codification. This meeting is to occur 
next year, and its conclusions will be 
reported to the next general conference 
of the Pan-American Union, at Havana, 
in 1927. The American Institute, by its 
president, Dr. James Brown Scott, sub- 
mitted its report on the second of March 
last, and the document has been trans- 
mitted to the governments of the twenty- 
one American republics. It contains 
thirty articles. 

As an illustration of what this confer- 
ence will seek to accomplish, there may 
be quoted the following notable declara- 
tion, which is part of a proposed codifica- 
tion: 


We wish for no victories but those of 
peace; for no territory except our own; for 
no sovereignty except the sovereignty over 
ourselves. We deem the independence and 
equal rights of the smallest and weakest 
member of the family of nations entitled to 
as much respect as those of the greatest 
empire, and we deem the observance of that 
respect the chief guarantee of the weak 
against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights, or privi- 
leges, or powers that we do not freely con- 
cede to every American republic. We wish 
to increase our prosperity, to expand our 
trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in 
spirit, but our conception of the true way 
to accomplish this is not to pull down others 
and profit by their ruin, but to help all 
friends to a common prosperity and a com- 
mon growth, that we may all become greater 
and stronger together. 


It is not expected that this will be a 
final step in the promotion of a rule of 
international law. It is realized that, 
while the New World is separate geo- 
graphically and in a way has separate 
interests, the whole world must be in- 
cluded in any final agreement relating to 
international law. To this splendid con- 
ception the members of this Interparli- 
mentary Union should devote their best 
efforts. 

“It was the boast of Augustus,” said 
Lord Brougham, “that he found Rome of 
brick and left it of marble.” Continu- 


ing, he says: “But how much nobler will 
be the sovereign’s boast when he shall 
have it to say that he found law dear and 
left it cheap; found it a sealed book, left 
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it a living letter; found it the patrimony 
of the rich, left it the inheritance of the 
poor; found it the two-edged sword of 
craft and oppression, left it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence.” 
And in that broader field, which pertains 
not merely to individuals, but to nations, 
small and great, how much nobler still 
will be the boast in that era in which shall 
be attained the establishment of inter- 
national law, widespread and universal in 
its application, to which the whole world 
may subject itself for the furtherance of 
the cause of peace and the uplifting of 
humanity. 


FAREWELL ADDRESSES 
Niagara Falls, New York, October 11, 1925 


HE following addresses reflect the 
spirit of the delegates, following the 
Conference and entertainment in the 
United States. They were given at a 
luncheon at which the delegates were 
turned over to the representatives of the 
Canadian Parliament. Senator William 
B. McKinley, President of the American 

Group, presided.—The Editor. 

(Stenographic Report) 

Senator McKinley’s Address 

My friends and fellow lawmakers of 
forty countries: For the time being, but 
we hope not for long, you are leaving the 
confines of the United States. We trust 
you have enjoyed yourselves. (Loud ap- 
plause.) We hope you will soon be back. 
(Applause. ) 

We of the United States modestly ad- 
mit we have a great country. Let me tell 
you what I understand to be a true story: 

In the Southern States is the State of 
Georgia. In Georgia are located two 
large and thriving cities—Savannah, a 
city perhaps two hundred years old, on 
the Atlantic Ocean, and Atlanta, a city in 
the interior that has sprung to promi- 
nence within the last few years. It is 
admitted that the city of Atlanta is well 
satisfied with itself. Not long since, the 
Commercial Club of Atlanta gave a din- 
ner. To that dinner some men from 
Savannah were invited. The speakers 
from Atlanta admitted that they had a 
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very wonderful city, and some of them 
said that if Atlanta had been located on 
the ocean, there would have been a city 
perhaps as large as New York. When 
the time came for the Savannah man to 
speak he said: “Gentlemen of Atlanta, I 
have listened with interest to your talk. 
I have noted your statement that if your 
city were on the ocean, as is Savannah, 
you would have a most wonderful city. 
Gentlemen, if you will lay a pipe line 
from Atlanta to the sea and suck as hard 
as you can blow, you certainly will have 
the most wonderful of all cities.” 
(Laughter. ) 

Several hundred years ago strong men 
from England, and Holland, and France, 
and Spain, and Italy, and other countries 
came to America, liked this fair land— 
and took it away from the North Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Dr. Lange, from Norway, corrects me 
and says that it was 1,000 years ago 
America was discovered by his people. 

Be that as it may, we now have 115,- 
000,000 of inhabitants. Should I seem 
to be boasting, I hasten to admit that 
these inhabitants or their forbears came 
from some of the forty countries repre- 
sented here today. With apologies to 
the delegates from Ireland, I make bold 
to confess that my grandfather came from 
Ireland, from the county of Donegal, 


From the county of Donegal, 
Where they eat potatoes, skins and all— 


and are glad to get them. 

This has been a wonderful two weeks 
you have spent with us, and I know that 
the getting together of so many law- 
makers from so many countries, all for a 
common purpose, will have much to do 
toward bringing peace and good will to 
this troubled world. 

For your last three days of entertain- 
ment in New York you are indebted to 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University and head of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. There is no little work connected 
with the arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of four hundred people for two 
weeks. We of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union fully ap- 
preciate that we are indebted to many for 
their fine co-operation, particularly to the 
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Mayor and various societies of the city of 
New York, to the Mayor and many per- 
sons of the city of Philadelphia, to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to the Pan-American Union, to 
the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, and the New York Central rail- 
roads, to the Mayflower Hotel of Wash- 
ington, the Waldorf-Astoria, the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, and the McAlpin Hotel of 
New York, and last, but not least, to the 
Niagara Hotel, in which we are. They 
have all been so hearty in their co-opera- 
tion that it has appeared to be a pleasure 
to them to help and to honor us. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, there is 
always a master mind controlling, and if 
your visit has been made pleasant the 
credit should largely go to Mr. Arthur 
Deerin Call. (Loud and prolonged ap- 
plause.) He began his labors a year and 
a half ago. For eight months he has 
labored daily to make our conference a 
success. (Hear! Hear!) Mr. Call is 
the Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety and Editor of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. His work as Executive Secretary 
of the American Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union is a labor of love for 
the cause, given, as we say, in this coun- 
try, “free, gratis, for nothing, without 
any charge.” In a moment I am going 
to ask him how he does it. 

Before doing that, however, permit me 
to add that we are about to turn you over 
to the representatives of the Canadian 
Government, our neighbor on a border of 
3,000 miles and with whom we have been 
at peace for over 100 years. But per- 
haps I should make this reservation; I 
have heard of some “bootlegger wars” 
having broken out recently along the 
border. (Laughter.) 

I have told you the United States con- 
tains 115,000,000 people. In closing I 
want to tell you a story that is old in 
America, of the summer hotel that was 
close to a lake or pond where the bullfrogs 
made a great deal of noise. An inhabitant 
of the locality came to the hotel and said: 
“T want to sell you 100 dozen frogs’ legs.” 
The proprietor said: “We cannot use 100 
dozen frogs’ legs, but we could use per- 
haps 10 dozen. You bring them in to- 
morrow.” The next day he came with 
ten frogs’ legs. The proprietor said: 
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“Why, I told you I wanted 10 dozen frogs’ 
legs.” “Well,” he said, “you see, it is 
this way: I thought, from the noise they 
made, that there were easily 100 dozen 
frogs out there.” (Laughter.) Now, 
the Canadian Dominion has perhaps ten 
millions of people, but from their ability 
to carry out and carry through projects, 
I am sure you will think they have at 
least 115 millions. 

I am now going to ask Mr. Arthur 
Deerin Call how he does it. (Applause.) 


Remarks by Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, Director 
of the Conference 


Mr. Chairman, officers of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, ladies and gentlemen, 
the train leaves at 2.35. (Laughter.) It 
is important that you should have your 
baggage somewhere in sight, so that the 
porter of this hotel will get it. After 
this luncheon we shall adjourn and go 
immediately to the front of the hotel, 
where we shall have a group picture 
taken. We hope, therefore, you will all 
go immediately after the luncheon to the 
sidewalk and look your prettiest, because 
we want a group picture of you all. 

Now, that is the way I do it. I do not 
know any other way to do it. (Laughter.) 

You know that when your friends are 
going away it is always difficult to realize 
it. When they are with you their pres- 
ence seems very real and quite permanent. 
It is difficult for us to realize that you 
are soon to leave us. 

I think it ought to be made perfectly 
clear, here and now, that the success of 
this Conference has not been due to any 
one person. It has been due first to the 
Interparliamentary Union itself. With- 
out it we could, of course, have had no 
Conference at all. Without it, and its 
President, and its Seeretary General, and 
its Executive Committee, and its Council, 
we should have got nowhere. Without 
the United States Congress, we could not 
have begun. Without the President of 
the United States, we could not have ad- 
vanced. Without Senator McKinley (ap- 
plause) we could have done nothing of 
this sort. Without the vast army of help- 
ers, people laboring unseen and unsung, 
Capitol employees, secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, an army of people who have done 
this work for the love of the work—we 
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could have done nothing of what has been 
done. Last but not least, we could have 
done nothing of this kind had it not been 
for you. 

To work with you has been a joy. 
Many have come to me and said “Aren’t 
you tired? Won’t you be glad to get rid 
of us? Oh, I am so sorry for you!” 
They are quite mistaken. The only feel- 
ing that I have had during this entire 
performance is first a sense of regret that 
the work has not been done better; and, 
secondly, a feeling of profound, unfor- 
gettable pleasure that I have been per- 
mitted to be with you through these 
wonderful days. (Loud applause.) 

Senator McKinuey: Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my great pleasure now to 
present to you Baron Adelswaerd, your 
President. 


Remarks by Baron Adelswaerd, President of 
the Council, Interparliamentary Union 


Ladies and gentlemen, we have now 
arrived at the sad moment of parting, and 
this is, I am sorry to say, the last time I 
am to address myself to our dear Presi- 
dent, Mr. McKinley. We have had many 
speeches during these weeks, and I my- 
self have been rather occupied with those; 
so I will not say many words this time. 
We have already been told that we have 
to be ready very soon. To tell you the 
feelings we have in parting with you is 
not easy. I cannot easily find just the 
right words in which to express these feel- 
ings of great gratitude and to tell you 
how sad we are to part with you. We are 
so thankful for all you have done for us 
during these weeks! Let us hope that the 
work that has been done in this conference 
may be as good as all the banquets and all 
the receptions we have been given here. 
If it is, then I think we ought to be well 
satisfied. I simply express on behalf of 
the members of the Interparliamentary 
Union who have taken part in this con- 
ference our hearty thanks to our Amer- 
ican friends, and ask that our eminent 
Secretary General, Dr. Christian Lange 
(applause), will say a few words. I am 


sure he will express what we are feeling 
much better than I am able to do. In 
fact, he represents the Interparliamentary 
Union from many points of view as much 
as I do and perhaps more. 
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Senator McKin ey: Dr. Lange. 


Address by Dr. Chr. L. Lange, Secretary 
General 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
you will easily understand that I rise on 
this occasion with a certain hesitation and 
some diffidence. I remember that some 
twenty years ago, when I was present at 
an international congress in my own coun- 
try, I met there an old and worthy citizen 
of Boston, an eminent lawyer, I was told. 
At one of the great banquets we had on 
that occasion he partook very freely of 
what was offered, both solid and fluid, 
and at last he became so elated that he 
rose to speak and made a very jolly and 
entertaining speech. He seemed very 
happy still when my wife and I met him 
at the cloak room, and at a certain 
moment he turned round to us and asked, 
“Do you think this is my coat?” 

The next morning he was in a different 
mood and he took me by the arm and said 
to me: “There are three things which I 
thoroughly hate, and those are eating, 
drinking, and making speeches.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
thoroughly enjoyed the eating today. The 
American nation, in its wisdom, has seen 
to it that I shall not have to regret any 
drinking (laughter) ; but as to making a 
speech, that is really on this occasion a 
rather difficult task. I shall consider my- 
self simply as being one of those pieces of 
luggage which will now be handed from 
the hospitable hands of the American 
Group to the hospitable hands of the 
Canadian Group. 

On looking back now on those fourteen 
days we have passed in the United States, 
I think I have in the first place a rela- 
tively easy task in expressing—indeed, it 
has been already admirably expressed by 
our President—our gratitude for the re- 
ception we have had here. We are pro- 
foundly grateful to the representatives of 
the American Group who have taken this 
matter in hand. (Applause.) In the 
first place, to President McKinley, always 
genial, always calm, never disturbed, and 
always full of common sense; always able 
to find the right word in every situation. 
I do not know whether you realize that 
Mr. McKinley finds himself at the present 
moment in the middle of a political cam- 
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paign, in which he has to go round a coun- 
try, the State of Illinois, of some—is it, 
Senator, nine or thirteen million inhabi- 
tants ? 


Senator McKInutey: Seven millions. 


Mr. Lance: Well, you see my Euro- 
pean ignorance. Seven million—that is 
the population of Belgium ; it is the popu- 
lation of the Netherlands. And he has 
to address the whole of that population. 
Nevertheless, he has found the time not 
only to come to our meetings, not only to 
take part in the functions, but also to 
watch behind the scenes to see that every- 
thing should go so smoothly and so well 
as he was intent on having it go. 

Alongside of him was Mr. Call, whose 
enormous task nobody can realize who has 
not had the task of organizing a confer- 
ence. I think that sufficient has been 
said about his labors, but let us just for 
one moment realize what it means for the 
organizer to have at a particular moment 
the representatives of forty nations roll- 
ing towards him in mighty waves, and 
then to try to lead those nations into 
peaceful channels and find rooms and beds 
and seats at the table for each and all of 
them. Of necessity, ladies and gentle- 
men, in any large organization as this, 
there has to be a scapegoat, on whose head 
the sins of everybody can be visited. I 
am rather accustomed to be the scapegoat 
in another sphere, in the matter of pre- 
paring and organizing the work of our 
Conference, and I am glad now to find a 
brother scapegoat in Mr. Call. I trust 
that when on our wanderings in the desert, 
where the scapegoats are to be sent out, 
when we meet there we shall both be glad 
to be in a place where “the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is impossible 
to name all those who have been behind 
us and helping us, but may I single out 
just two names, because the bearers of 
them are present. Congressman Mc- 
Swain (Hear! Hear! and applause) has 
been from the first day of our arrival in 
New York a leading star. His tall figure 
and his kind face have always been in 
evidence and he has always been ready to 
help and to advise. Then among those 
active behind the scenes was Senator Bur- 
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ton’s secretary, Mr. Fenton, who has been 
an efficient and devoted worker in aJl the 
organizing work of the Conference. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I come to 
the second part of my task, and here my 
difficulty comes in. For a fortnight, per- 
haps the most crowded fortnight in my 
life, I have been talking shop, I have been 
writing shop, I have been organizing shop, 
and if I were given to dreams at all I 
should certainly have been dreaming shop. 
Today, during a quiet morning walk along 
the rapids of the Niagara, I have tried to 
get to a higher standpoint, just to have an 
outside look at that shop inside which I 
have been working. I must say it did 
not look from above just a nice little, 
dainty shop; it looked rather like a large, 
bustling affair, in which different in- 
terests, different points of view, and 
different convictions were expressed. And 
I think that is just the thing which is the 
characteristic, and should be the charac- 
teristic, of our Interparliamentary con- 
ferences. Every opinion honestly stated, 
every Opinion courteously expressed, 
should have a hearing in these meetings. 
Mind, ladies and gentlemen, our confer- 
ences are not only international, but if I 
may coin a word—TI doubt whether it 
exists in the English language—they are 
also, and should be, “interopinional.” 
Within every nation there may be differ- 
ent points of view. Not only do we se 
here the meeting and the contrast of con- 
tinents and of nations—of America and 
Europe and Asia and Australia, of the 
British Empire and the German Empire, 
of France and Italy and Belgium and all 
the different States—but also within 
each group we have, and we should have— 
we must have—different points of view 
on the questions which are put under dis- 
cussion; not only the points of view of 
the political parties—Socialist, Radical, 
Liberal, Conservative—but also points of 
view from principles which have nothing 
or little to do with party politics, properly 
speaking—the Free Trade point of view, 
the Protectionist point of view, the Pro- 
hibitionist point of view, and the Anti- 
Prohibitionist, the majority point of 


view, the minority point of view. 

I think it is a very great service indeed 
rendered to the cause of our Union that 
the American Group helped us to organ- 
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ize this Conference and to give it a world- 
wide echo by the fact that it met in a 
world capital, and that it therefore found 
a hearing which we had not always been 
able to obtain at former sittings of our 
Union. I am not going to consider the 
weight of each of these different points 
of view. Personally I am fond of citing 
the words of the wise old French philoso- 
pher Montaigne: “Je m’avance vers celuy 
qui me contredict”’—“I advance towards 
him who contradicts me.” There is some- 
thing to learn, there is something to real- 
ize, from the viewpoints, from the in- 
terests of other people. To help us to 
do that is really one of the great missions 
of this Union. 

And what are the impressions gathered 
from all these different declarations and 
speeches which we have heard? 

Certainly the first and the strongest 
impression is one of “confusion, wild and 
stirring”; but I think that if we realize 
that the world is in travail, that problems 
are raised which are difficult of solution 
and which demand devoted work for their 
solution, we should be able to enlist as co- 
workers women and men of widely di- 
vergent points of view, because we may 
be able to teach them how to move for- 
ward, nevertheless, towards a common 
The French saying goes: “La vie 


aim. 
est bien triste. Soyons gais”—“Life is 
sorely sad. Let us be of good cheer.” 


Let the good cheer be one of our con- 
tributions towards the improvement of 
human relations. 

There is another saying which I met 
for the first time in my youth, now some 
thirty-five years ago, in a poem of the 
great American poet, James Russell 
Lowell, which seems to me appropriate on 
this occasion. He says somewhere: 


For humanity sweeps onward. Where 
today the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas, with 


the silver in his hands. 

Far in front the Cross stands ready; 
and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in 

silent awe return 
To glean up the shattered ashes into 
History’s golden urn. 


Mind, ladies and gentlemen, humanity 
sweeps onward. But it will not sweep 
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onward if we do not push it on. We want 
the enthusiasm of the martyrs, we want 
the work of rebels and reformers, in 
order to lift the world up and out of the 
present chaos of the strife of opinions; 
we also want the steadying effort of sober- 
minded, cool-headed men and women. I 
think that the greatest service, after all, 
which has been rendered by the American 
Group in uniting us at their Capitol in 
Washington is that we have been enabled 
to send out a message of hope to the 
world. After all, there is a will to im- 
provement, there is a will for better con- 
ditions. If I should sum up in one word 
the message we have been enabled by our 
American friends to send out, it would 
be found in the closing words of the great- 
est poem of modern times, Goethe’s 
Faust: “Wir heissen Euch hoffen”’—“We 
hid you hope.” (Loud applause.) 


Senator McKiniey: I always leave 
out an important part of my talk. We 
were met last night at the railroad station 
by the representatives of the city govern- 
ment of Niagara and the representatives 
of the business men’s association here, 
and we have been entertained by them 
royally up to this hour, and we thank 
them. (Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now turn this 
meeting over to the very distinguished 
representative of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, Senator Belcourt. 


Address of Senator N. A. Belcourt, of Canada 


Senator McKinley, it is not altogether 
with unmixed feelings that I accept from 
you the guardianship of the distinguished 
wards coming from so many nations, 
whom you have during the last ten days 
so well and royally entertained. The 
pleasure which has been mainly yours, 
and which is to be mine from now until 
the end of the Conference, is somewhat 
mitigated by the danger which I see fac- 
ing me, that the task may be beyond my 
power. Everyone will admit that it was 
an audacious program which we Canadi- 
ans set ourselves to accomplish in bring- 
ing 400 delegates through five of the 
cities of eastern Canada in five days. I 
am afraid that our desires have been, per- 
haps, in excess of our means. In the 
name of the Canadian delegates, I take 
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this renewed opportunity of expressing 
the profound gratitude which we shall 
always entertain for the magnificent hos- 
pitality which it has been our privilege 
and honor to share with your guests from 
all parts of the world. 

Notwithstanding a frontier marked 
only by an imaginary line, without the 
slightest evidence of force for more than 
3,000 miles, we have lived side by side for 
more than a century in perfect peace (ap- 
plause) ; we have solved, to the satisfac- 
tion of both, all international difficulties, 
and we have given to the world the mag- 
nificent example of peace never for one 
instant interrupted. We are all Ameri- 
cans. We all have American duties, and 
the greatest of them all is the common 
duty and purpose, which we must pursue 
with constant courage and hope, the estab- 
lishment of the reign of perfect democ- 
racy, because democracy is the essential 
base upon. which depends the future of 
your State as well as of our own, and be- 
cause this continent offers democracy the 
best, perhaps the last, opportunity for its 
real success. 

The economic and social interests of 
the United States and Canada in each 
other have always been great. They have 
largely increased during recent years, and 


in the near future they will become 
greater still, The economie boundary 


limitations between the two countries are 
growing less, while the political bound- 
aries remain in effect. The permanence 
of the latter is, on both sides of the border, 
generally accepted as desirable and def- 
inite. An extension of American eco- 
nomic and social unity seems as desirable 
as it is inevitable. 

You Americans and we Canadians 
both admit that we have also on this con- 
tinent a common destiny and a common 
mission, which in many respects imposes 
upon both of us national as well as inter- 


national duties and obligations. In the 
larger field of world internationalism 


there is a growing rapprochement between 
the British Empire and your great Repub- 
lic, and there is developing on both sides 
of the line a deeper sense of your solidar- 
ity and ours in all matters of world con- 
cern. We Canadians, because of our 
double origin and double culture, because 
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of the qualities and genius which we have 
inherited from our respective mother 
countries, England and France, can be, as 
we wish to be, interpreters—a real trait 
d’union between these two great civilized 
powers and your own powerful country, 
and we can thereby contribute in no small 
degree to the sacred causes of world peace. 


(Loud applause.) 
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Mr. Cai: Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
do not forget the picture, immediately 
following this, in front of the hotel. The 
train will not go until we get to it, but we 
shall have to be there pretty soon. 

Senator McKrniey: In good Irish 
form, “Good-bye, and God bless us all.” 
(Applause. ) 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Washington, D. C. 
October 1-7, 1925 


FIRST COMMISSION 
The Development of International Law 


Resolutions Presented on Behalf of the 
Permanent Committee for the Study of 
Juridical Questions. 


I 


The Codification of International Law 


Rapporteur: Hon. Senator Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of State (United 
States of America) 


The XXII[Ird Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, 

While greeting with satisfaction the 
labors undertaken by the Committee of 
Experts called together by the League of 
Nations to indicate the questions of Inter- 
national Law suitable for progressive 
codification, and also expressing its satis- 
faction because of the work already ac- 
complished, as well as that in prospect by 
the Pan American Union and all other 
organizations engaged in the same laud- 
able work, 

Nevertheless considers that the best 
method to follow would consist in estab- 
lishing a general and constructive plan 
for such codification, based on the prog- 
ress made during recent years, with a 
view to defining the fundamental condi- 
tions of the regime of peace to be insti- 
tuted between the nations, to providing 
for the judicial settlement of disputes 


which constitute a threat to that regime 
and to the application, if necessary, of 
methods of execution and of sanction. 

And invites the Committee for the 
Study of Juridical Questions to present 
proposals for this purpose to a forthcom- 
ing Conference of the Union. 

These proposals would eventually be 
submitted to an international conference 
of nations called for the purpose of effee- 
tuating the codification of International 
Law. 


I] 


Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Nations 


Rapporteur: M. H. La Fontaine, Vice- 
President of the Belgian Senate, Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Group. 


The XXIIIrd Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, considering, on the one hand, 

That a declaration of the rights and 
duties of nations, regarded as members 
of the international community, would 
prove a powerful factor in promoting 
amongst them the sense of order, of inter- 
national justice and of responsibility, 

And that, on the other hand, the inser- 
tion of such a declaration in a future code 
of international law would help to estab- 
lish the fundamental principles of that 
law, 

Requests the Committee for the Study 
of Juridical Questions to prepare a draft 
declaration which could be submitted to 
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an ensuing conference of nations. In ad- 
dition to political and juridical condi- 
tions, it would also be desirable to take 


into account economic conditions guar- 
anteeing the right of nations to existence. 
Ill 


The Criminality of Wars of Aggression 
and the Organization of International 
Repressive Measures 


Rapporteur: M. V. V. Pella, Professor 
at the University of Bucharest, Mem- 
ber of the Rumanian Parliament. 


The XXIIIrd Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, 

Having heard the report of M. V. VY. 
Pella, 

tealizing the possibility of a collective 
criminality of States and believing that 
that criminality should be studied from a 
scientific standpoint in order to deter- 
mine the natural laws governing it and to 
decide upon methods for its prevention 
and suppression, 

Resolves, 

To institute a permanent subcommit- 
tee within the Committee for the Study 
of Juridical Questions 

a. To undertake the study of all the 
social, political, economic and moral 
causes of wars of aggression and to find 
practical solutions for the prevention of 
that crime ; 

b. To draw up a preliminary draft of 
an International Legal Code. 

For this purpose the Conference calls 
the attention of the subcommittee to the 
principles laid down by M. V. V. Pella in 
his report and summarized in the annex 
to the present resolution. 

This annex follows: 

1. The International Legal Code must 
apply to all nations. 

2. Measures of repression should apply 
not only to the act of declaring a war of 
aggression, but also to all acts on the part 
of individuals or of bodies of persons with 
a view to the preparation or the setting in 
motion of a war of aggression. 

3. The principle should be recognized 
that individuals, independently of the re- 
sponsibility of States, are answerable for 
offenses against public international order 
and the law of nations. 
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4, The offenses committed by States or 
by individuals should be laid down and 
penalties provided for in advance in 
enactments drawn in precise terms. In- 
ternational repression should be founded 
on the principle nulla poena sine lege. 

5. It would be desirable to indicate 
clearly in the general part of the pre- 
liminary draft of the International Legal 
Code the material, moral and unjust ele- 
ments in an international offense, and in 
that way to determine the conditions of 
constraint, necessity and lawful defense in 
the sphere of international law. 

6. Causes which may aggravate or di- 
minish the responsibility of States must 
similarly be determined with special refer- 
ence to the case of provocation, repara- 
tion of injury, repetition of the offense, 
and premeditation. 

7. In the event of there being two or 
more criminal States, special provision 
should be made for repressive measures in 
the case of complicity or partnership in a 
criminal design revealed by the conclusion 
of offensive alliances. 

8. The sanctions imposed should be of 
two kinds: 


A. Sanctions applicable to States: 


(a) Diplomatic sanctions: warning 
that diplomatic relations will be broken 
off; revocation of the exequatur granted 
to the consuls of the guilty State; with- 
drawal of the right to benefit by inter- 
national agreements 

(b) Legal sanctions: sequestration of 
property belonging to nationals of the 
guilty State in the territory of the other 
States; withdrawal from these nationals 
of the rights of industrial, literary, artis- 
tic, scientific, and other property ; prohibi- 
tion to appear as a party in the Courts of 
the associated States; deprivation of civil 
rights. 

(c) Economic sanctions: application 
to the guilty State of measures depriving 
it of the advantages resulting from the 
economic solidarity of the nations and 
severing it from the economic life of the 
world by means of blockade, boycott, em- 
bargo, refusal to furnish foodstuffs or raw 
material, increased customs, duties on 
products coming from the guilty State, 
refusal to grant loans, refusal to allow the 
securities of the delinquent State to he 
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quoted on the Stock Exchange, prohibi- 
tion to use means of communication. 

(d) Resort to armed force. 


B. Sanctions applicable to individuals: 


(a) Warning. 

(6) Fine. 

(c) Admonition. 

(d) Prohibition of residence. 

(e) Incapacity in the future to hold 
diplomatic functions abroad. 

(f) Imprisonment. 

(g) Exile. 

9. Provision must be made in the spe- 
cial part of the preliminary draft of the 
International Legal Code for all positive 
or negative acts which are regarded as 
prejudicial to international public order. 

Penalties will thus have to be provided 
for the following offenses : 


A. Offenses committed by States: 


(a) The international crime of aggres- 
sive war. 

(b) Violation of demilitarized zones. 

(c) Non-fulfillment of the obligation 
to submit serious disputes to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice in 
cases in which that Court has compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

(d) Military, naval, air, industrial and 
economic mobilization in the event of a 
dispute arising. 

(e) Preparing or permitting to be pre- 
pared on its territory attacks directed 
against the internal security of another 
State, or aiding or abetting bands of evil- 
doers making raids on the territories of 
other States. 

(f) Interference by one State in the 
internal political struggles of another by 
supplying grants of money or giving sup- 
port of any kind to political parties. 

(g) The mere unjustified threat of a 
war of aggression, a procedure which in 
the past took the form of an ultimatum. 

(h) Raising effectives or arming be- 
yond the limits laid down in conventions 
or treaties ; 

(i) Maneuvers or mobilizations carried 
out for purposes of military demonstra- 
tion or preparation for war. 

(7) Violation of the diplomatic im- 
munity of foreign representatives. 

(%) Counterfeiting of money and bank 
notes and any other disloyal acts com- 
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mitted or connived at by one State for the 
purpose of injuring the financial credit of 
another State. 


B. Offenses committed by individuals: 


(a) Declaration by a sovereign of a war 
of aggression. 

(6) Abuse of his privileges by a diplo- 
matic agent for the purpose of commit- 
ting acts which are in flagrant contradic- 
tion to the fundamental principles of in- 
ternational public order, or which con- 
stitute acts preparatory to a war of ag- 
gression. 

(c) International military offenses and 
all other acts performed in time of war 
which are contrary to the rules and cus- 
toms of international law. 

(d) Ordinary common law offenses 
committed by foreign armies in occupied 
territories (massacre, pillage, rape, theft, 
ete.). 

(e) Dissemination of false news liable 
to endanger peace. 


10. The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice must have power to adjudi- 
cate upon all international crimes and 
offenses. 

11. With a view to the proper working 
of the International Legal Code, provision 
should be made at the Permanent Court 
for an International Public Prosecutor’s 
Department and a Chamber before which 
offenders can be arraigned. 

12. The preliminary investigations and 
the preparation of the evidence should be 
entrusted to ad hoc commissions of in- 
quiry set up to discharge legal police 
duties. 

13. Offenses committed by States shall 
be heard and determined by the Chambers 
of the Permanent Court in combined 
session. 

14. Cases in which individuals are the 
responsible parties should be dealt with 
in a special criminal Chamber set up in 
accordance with article 26 of the Statute 
of the Court. This Chamber would have 
jurisdiction over all international offenses 
committed by individuals and all offenses 
which by their nature would not come 
within the jurisdiction of the national 
Courts. 

15. The Court shall pronounce judg- 
ment both on the public accusation and on 
the claims for compensation filed by the 
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injured States prejudiced by the interna- 
tional offense. 

16. In the case of violent aggression, 
the Council of the League of Nations will 
take urgent counter police measures. 

The Council of the League of Nations 
shall also have jurisdiction in regard to 
the execution of the decisions of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

It will indicate the methods by which 
these decisions are to be executed. 

17. In order to reconcile the idea of 
general security with the special needs of 
individual States, all States Members of 
the League of Nations should be declared 
to be under a virtua! obligation to take 
part in carrying out sanctions. 

This obligation would become operative 
in the case of each State only from the 
moment that the Council of the League 
of Nations called upon it to take part in 
repressive measures, and indicated to it 
the sanctions which it was bound to apply. 

The part which each State will take in 
the carrying out of sanctions will be de- 
cided by the Council, which will have 
regard to the geographical, political, and 
economic position of each State. The 
Council will decide, by reference to the 
nature of the dispute, which States are to 
intervene immediately. Should the neces- 
sity arise, other States would also be 
called upon to apply the sanctions. 

18. States which have been called upon 
by the Council of the League of Nations 
to apply sanctions and which have refused 
to participate or do not participate loyally 
in putting the sanctions into effect shall 
also be liable under the International 
Legal Code. 


SECOND COMMISSION 


European Customs Understanding 
Resolutions Presented on Behalf of the 
Permanent Committee for the Study of 
Economic and Financial Questions. 


Rapporteur: Herr Adolf Braun (of 
Franken), member of the German 


Reichstag. 


After discussing the feasibility of a 
“European Customs Union,” Mr. Pro- 
copé, of Finland, submitted a substitute 
resolution, afterwards passed by the Con- 
ference, as follows: 
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Considering that it would be of the 
greatest importance for good relations be- 
tween European States, and thus con- 
tribute to guarantee the peace of the 
world, if the economic barriers at present 
dividing these States would, as far as pos- 
sible, be abolished ; 

Considering, further, that such meas- 
ures probably, in any case in the long 
run, would contribute to create a steady 
and more extensive market for the pro- 
ducts of European agriculture and indus- 
try, and therefore also to decrease the 
cost of production and the unemployment 
in Europe; 

Considering, on the other hand, that 
the question if and how such measures 
could be realized ought to be subject to a 
very close study, with due regard to the 
different economic conditions in different 
countries. 

The Conference requests the Committee 
for Economic and Financial Questions to 
appoint 4 special subcommittee, whose 
duty it will be, after hearing of the na- 
tional groups, to study the question as to 
what could be done to abolish or diminish 
the economic barriers existing between 
European States, and to present a report 
on this matter to a subsequent conference. 


THIRD COMMISSION 
National Minorities* 


Resolutions Presented by the Permanent 
Committee for the Study of Ethnic and 
Colonial Questions. 


Rapporteur: Dr. Paul Usteri, former 
Conseiller aux Etats (Switzerland). 
Substitute: Baron E. B. F. F. Wittert 
van Hoogland, Member of the First 
Chamber of the Dutch Parliament. 


I 


Seeing that there exist in most Euro- 
pean States mixed populations compris- 
ing majorities and minorities of race, lan- 
guage or religion; 

Seeing that these conditions are liable 
at times to create difficult and intricate 
problems which it is essential to solve as 
far as possible by direct agreement be- 
tween the majority and the minority; 


* Discussed and adopted, Britain and the 
United States not voting, at the session in 
Ottowa, October 13, 1925. 
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Seeing that the resolution of the XXIst 
Conference recommending the institution 
of Paritative Commissions for the solu- 
tion of minority problems has not received 
the desired consideration, 

The XXIIIrd Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, in the interest of Huropean 
peace and of good understanding between 
majorities and minorities in States having 
a mixed population, 

Again calls the attention of the Groups 
to the services which might be rendered in 
countries with minority problems by Pari- 
tative commissions composed of an equal 
number of representatives of the majority 
and of one or other of the minorities and 
adapted to the conditions and to the vari- 
ous needs of the country, with the task of 
suggesting just solutions of the questions 
under dispute with a view to appeasing 
conflicts. 

In the opinion of the Conference pari- 
tative commissions might with advantage 
pursue their work either within local divi- 
sions, or in conjunction with the central 
institutions of the State, according to the 
nature of the question to be treated. 


II 


Seeing that the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague, founded in 1921, 
enjoys general confidence and esteem, 

Seeing that the Council of the League 
of Nations has already applied to that 
Court for the solution of contestations re- 
lating to the situation of minorities, by 
soliciting its advice on disputed points; 
seeing that the treaties now in force pro- 
vide for the reference of contested ques- 
tions relating to the interpretation or the 
application of existing minority treaties 
to the International Court of Justice, at 
the request of one of the States repre- 
sented on the Council of the Leazgue of 
Nations, 

The XXIIIrd Interparliamentary Con- 
ference expresses its desire that all con- 
tested questions suitable for such refer- 
ence, and particularly those relating to th: 
interpretation and the application of mi- 
nority treaties, should be referred by the 
Council to the International Court of Jus- 
tice, whether for its advice on litigious 
points or for a definite solution. 
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FIFTH COMMISSION* 


The Reduction of Armaments 


Resolutions Presented on Behalf of the 
Permanent Committee for the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments. 


I 
Demilitarized Zones 


Rapporteur: Brig.-General E. L. Spears, 
C. B., C. B. E., M. C. (Great Britain). 


A 


The XXIIIrd Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, recalling the beneficial results 
for the cause of peace of the establishment 
of demilitarized zones, and particularly of 
the treaty of 1817 between the United 
States and the British Empire; 

Seeing that every measure calculated 
to avoid immediate contact between op- 
posed military forces would avert the 
danger of frontier incidents and help to 
create a greater sense of security on either 
side, thus making a considerable reduc- 
tion of armaments possible, 

Calls atfention to the very special im- 
portance which the creation of demilitar- 
ized zones on exposed frontiers, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, would 
have, 

And recommends for the consideration 
of the Groups of the Union the declara- 
tion and statement of principles annexed 
to the present resolution, which might 
serve as a basis for the drafting of special 
conventions providing for the establish- 
ment of particular zones. 

The Interparliamentary Bureau is re- 
quested to transmit the present resolution 
with its annexes to the Groups and the 
governments of the countries represented 
within the Union. 


B 


The Interparliamentary Committee for 
the Reduction of Armaments is empowered 
to place itself at the disposal of Groups 
desirous of entering upon reciprocal nego- 
tiations, with a view to the conclusion of 
treaties providing for the establishment of 
demilitarized zones along their frontiers. 


*The Fourth Commission’s report on Dan- 
gerous Drugs was not discussed or acted 
upon by the Conference. 
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II 
Plans and Method for the Reduction of 
Armaments 


Rapporteur: Dr. P. Munch, former Min- 
ister of Defense (Denmark). 


The XXIIIrd Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, 

Recalling the resolutions of preceding 
Conferences and insisting strongly upon 
the urgency of a reduction of armaments 
for all nations; 

Noticing with the greatest regret that 
of late years the military expenditure of 
most countries shows a serious increase ; 

Realizing, on the other hand, the neces- 
sity of giving to the nations a feeling of 
security, 

Asks the Groups of the Union to con- 
sider every practical means of creating 
such a mutual feeling of security between 
the nations. 

The Conference believes that one of 
those means—and one of the most im- 
portant—would be a general reduction of 
armaments. It therefore insist on the 
urgency of a thorough examination of 
methods for the reduction of armaments 
and begs the Permanent Committee for 
the study of these questions to appoint a 
subcommittee among its members to draft 
a technical scheme for a general reduction 
of armaments. 

This subcommittee shall examine the 
two schemes presented to the preceding 
Conference, and any other suggestions 
brought forward in the course of the pres- 
ent Conference. It may call in experts. 


DocuMENTs ANNEXED TO RESOLUTION IT 
ON DEMILITARIZED ZONES 


I 
DECLARATION 


The Interparliamentary Union calls 
the attention of the Governments to the 
institution of demilitarized zones. It also 
recommends to the careful study of its 
Groups the report presented by its Com- 
mittee for this question. 

The conclusions of that report are: 

That the vital problem now facing Eu- 
rope is that of security ; 

That so long as that problem has not 
been solved, disarmament cannot be ob- 
tained. 
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Europe will not disarm so long as dis- 
trust of neighbors and fear of the future 
subsist, for those feelings inevitably drive 
the nations, desirous though they be of 
peace, to remain armed. The crushing 
burden of armaments forms an obstacle 
not only to economic recovery, but also— 
and this is more serious—carries the na- 
tions imperceptibly but with certainty to- 
wards new conflicts and fresh disasters. 

The Interparliamentary Union sees in 
the institution of Demilitarized Zones the 
possibility of creating in many cases that 
sense of security essential to the peace of 
nations. The creation of such zones is 
compatible with any individual plan for 
peace and for security, and can also, in the 
absence of such arrangements, constitute a 
basis for more extensive agreements. 

The existence of the League of Nations 
makes possible conceptions hitherto un- 
attainable ; it would be culpable not to seek 
to explore all the possibilities of peace 
created by that new and great outcome of 
human thought. 

Thus, a new conception of the frontier 
can be entertained. In the past certain 
frontiers were a source of constant danger ; 
frontier incidents were always to be feared, 
and the origin of an act of provocation or 
even of aggression was difficult to ascer- 
tain. 

The League of Nations can intervene 
between the peoples and can declare that 
whosoever violates a zone established be- 
tween them commits an_ international 
crime to which the entire world may be 
witness. 

In no country does the common law 
allow the individual to take his own ven- 
geance, no matter what may be his provo- 
cation. Similarly, no provocation should 
justify a nation in taking the law into its 
own hand and violating an international 
agreement, as for instance a convention 
establishing a demilitarized zone. That 
nation must appeal to arbitration as the 
individual appeals to the judge. 

It is unavoidable that the creation of a 
zone should entail mutual concessions, but 
these concessions will be limited by the 
fact that every zone will be freely agreed 
upon and that no zone will be established 
entirely to the cost of one country. The 
countries concerned must not forget that 
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they gain the greatest of all benefits— 
that of peace. 

The Interparliamentary Union has ex- 
amined the most difficult cases and has 
arrived at the conclusion that if the parties 
concerned show good-will and are firmly 
resolved to succeed, there is no case im- 
possible of solution. 

It is not proposed to thrust any measure 
on any party. Suggestions have been 
made; agreement must rest with those 
concerned. 

We wish, however, to utter a solemn 
warning to those who may neglect this 
great possibility for peace. War is now a 
disaster which affects the whole of man- 
kind. He who, by neglecting any means 
proffered to him, allows mankind once 
again to be overtaken by that catastrophe, 
would run the risk of finding himself the 
object of the world’s censure. 


II 
DEMILITARIZED ZONES 


Proposed General Regulations Prepared 
by the Committee for the Reduction of 
Armaments. 


General Provisions 


1. In demilitarized zones. 

(a) No fortifications may be retained 
or constructed ; 

(b) No armed forces, whether perma- 
nent or temporary, may be maintained or 
assembled, nor may any military maneu- 
vers of any sort be executed ; 

(c) No contrivance of any kind to 
facilitate mobilization may be retained or 
constructed ; 

Military and naval aircraft, without dis- 
tinction of nationality, are forbidden to 
cross a zone. 

2. Demilitarized zones shall be policed 
exclusively by a police force which must 
not be militarily organized and which 
shall be subordinate to the civil authorities 
of the country only. 

3. The numerical strength of the police 
and their arms shall form the subject of 
special agreements. The members of that 
police force shall have only the personal 
weapons necessary for police work. It 
should be a recognized principle that the 
police force must be large enough to be 
able to suppress even serious disturbances 
without having recourse to reinforcements 
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from without the zone. Should there be a 
difference of opinion, the General Com- 
mission provided for in Art. 5 shall be the 
judge. 


The Control of Demilitarization 


5. The League of Nations is requested 
to nominate a General Commission, hav- 
ing its seat in Switzerland, for demilita- 
rized zones. The Commission shall be 
competent for all questions relating to the 
application and the interpretation of 
treaties concerning demilitarized zones. 
It shall order investigations with regard 
to the different zones and shall make the 
necessary decisions based on the results of 
those investigations. 

6. The General Commission shall have 
power to nominate a commission of con- 
trol for each zone. The Commission shall 
be able, if it considers it necessary, to 
transfer the seat of the Commission of 
control within the zone, either as a perma- 
nent or as a temporary measure. 

7. Each Commission of control is to 
be composed of a president and two assess- 
ors. Each member must belong to a 
different nationality. They must not be 
nationals of the countries immediately 
concerned (zone states) or be engaged in 
their service. In order to insure a con- 
stant quorum, a deputy and a vice-deputy 
shall be appointed for every member of the 
Commission. ‘ 

8. The members of each Commission of 
control shall be nominated from lists of 
candidates presented, in the case of the 
President and of his substitutes, by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; 
and in the case of the assessors and of 
their substitutes, by the Government of 
each of the zone states. Three candidates 
shall be proposed for each post. 

9. The members of the General Com- 
mission and of the commissions of control 
shall enjoy the privileges and immunities 
of diplomatic representatives in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

10. The General Commission may ap- 
point, either permanently or temporarily, 
experts and other assistants. 

11. Immediately on receiving a com- 
plaint, the General Commission may, by 
a simple majority, order an investigation 
on the spot. Such an investigation must 
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take place if one of the zone states so 
requests. 

12. The Governments of the two de- 
militarized zones are each entitled to send, 
at their own expense, delegates to every 
investigation. 

13. The control commissions shall sub- 
mit a report to the General Commission. 
The latter shall call upon the governments 
of the zones concerned to express their 
views on the report within a reasonable 
lapse of time. On the expiration of this 
period the General Commission shall give 
its decision. The Government of the zone 
to which the decision relates may appeal 
to a court of arbitration. 

14. In urgent cases the control com- 
missions may order the immediate redress 
of the grievance. In this case the decision 
must be unanimous. The government of 
the zone concerned shall, however, have 
the right to appeal to the General Com- 
mission and in the second instance to a 
court of arbitration. 

15. In urgent cases, if a zone state 
finds that the police forces at its disposal 
within the demilitarized zone of its terri- 
tory are insufficient to maintain public 
order, and considers it necessary to call in 
supplemental police forces, it shall be 
obliged to lodge a formal notification of 
this measure with the General Commis- 
sion, in the exceptional event of its not 
having been able to do so in advance. 
The supplementary force is not, however, 
to exceed a maximum number equal to 
one-third of the regular police force, with- 
out the preliminary consent of the Gen- 
eral Commission. 

Should the General Commission not 
approve of the use of the supplementary 
police forces notified, the zone govern- 
ment concerned shall be entitled to submit 
the matter to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice at The Hague, which 
Court may, by means of a provisional in- 
junction, request a restriction of the forces 
concerned, or the withdrawal of the meas- 
ures adopted. 

16. Should a zone state believe itself 
unable to maintain order with police forces 
and consider it necessary to send troops 
into the demilitarized zone of its territory, 
it must obtain the previous consent of the 
General Commission. For this purpose 
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it shall accurately indicate the number, 
composition and equipment of the troops 
to be employed. The Commission may 
approve the measure, if necessary after 
certain modifications, or it may refuse its 
consent, 

In the event of modifications being asked 
for, or of the Commission refusing its con- 
sent, the states concerned may submit the 
matter to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague. 

17. The procedure provided for in the 
foregoing paragraphs shall not prevent 
the zone state concerned from coming to 
an agreement with the General Commis- 
sion as to the extent and duration of the 
measure proposed, even after an appeal 
has been lodged with the Permanent Court 
of Justice. 

18. Without losing sight of the gen- 
eral principles laid down in Arts. 15-17, 
special provisions may be made with 
regard to particular zones, on the basis of 
an agreement between the zone states. 

19. If the Government of a zone state 
raises objections to an order or a decision 
of the General Commission in cases other 
than those covered by Articles 15-17, it 
may appeal to the verdict of a court of 
arbitration. This court shall be com- 
posed of four members, two of whom shall 
be appointed by the plaintiff government 
and two by the General Commission, and 
of a chairman appointed by the President 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

20. The zone states shall consult to- 
gether as to supplementary measures to be 
taken by one or other of them to create a 
sense of security on both sides of the zone, 
specially with regard to the application 
of the principles laid down in Article I. 


SIXTH COMMISSION 


The Parliamentary System—The Present Crisis 
In That System and Its Remedies 
Resolution Presented by M. H. Micheli, 
Conseiller National (Switzerland). 


The XXIIIrd Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, 

Having examined the report of M. 
Horace Micheli, Conseiller national 
(Switzerland) ; 
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Considering the crisis through which 
the parliamentary system is now passing 
in almost every country, the criticism and 
even the attacks to which it is subjected 
from the most diverse quarters, 

Considering, on the other hand, that 
the Interparliamentary Union is the in- 
ternational institution best qualified to dis- 
cuss that criticism and, in so far as it may 
prove justified, to find remedies, and also 
to refute the attacks directed against the 
very existence of the parliamentary sys- 
tem as the protector of public liberty, 

Requests the Committee for the Study 
of Political and Organization questions, 
after having instituted an inquiry among 
the national Groups, to study the parlia- 
mentary system in the different countries 
and to present a report to a subsequent 
Conference. 


MUTUAL GUARANTEE PACT 


(The following is the unofficial translation 
issued by the British Foreign Office of the 
treaty of mutual guarantee among Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium:) 


Treaty of Mutual Guarantee Initialed at 
Locarno, October 16, 1925 


The President of the German Reich, His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France, His Majesty 
the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Do- 
minions beyond the seas, Emperor of India; 
His Majesty the King of Italy, anxious to 
satisfy the desire for security and protection 
which animates the peoples upon whom fell 
the scourge of the war of 1914-18; taking 
note of the abrogation of the treaties for the 
neutralization of Belgium, and conscious of 
the necessity of insuring peace in the area 
which has so frequently been the scene of 
European conflicts; animated also with the 
sincere desire of giving to all the signatory 
powers concerned supplementary guarantees 
within the framework of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the treaties in force 
between them, have determined to conclude 
a treaty with these objects and have ap- 
pointed as their plenipotentiaries [the pleni- 
potentiaries with their titles are named 
here], who, having communicated their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 
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ARTICLE I. The high contracting parties 
collectively and severally guarantee, in the 
manner provided in the following articles, 
the maintenance of the territorial status quo 
resulting from the frontiers between Ger- 
many and Belgium and between Germany 
and France and the inviolability of the said 
frontiers as fixed by or in pursuance of the 
treaty of peace signed at Versailles on June 
28, 1919, and also the observance of the stipu- 
lations of Articles 42 or 43 of the said treaty 
concerning the demilitarized zone. 

ARTICLE II. Germany and Belgium, and 
also Germany and France, mutually under- 
take that they will in no case attack or in- 
vade each other or resort to war against 
each other. This stipulation shall not, how- 
ever, apply in the case of: (1) The exercise 
of the right of legitimate defense; that is to 
say, resistance to a violation of the under- 
taking contained in the previous paragraph 
or to a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 
of the said Treaty of Versailles, if such 
breach constitutes an unprovoked act of ag- 
gression and by reason of the assembly of 
armed forces in the demilitarized zone im- 
mediate action is necessary. (2) Action in 
pursuance of Article XVI of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. (3) Action as the 
result of a decision taken by the Assembly or 
by the Council of the League of Nations or 
in pursuance of Article XV, paragraph 7, of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, pro- 
vided that in this last event the action is 
directed against a State which was the first 
to attack. 

ARTICLE III. In view of the undertakings 
entered into in Article II of the present 
treaty, Germany and Belgium and Germany 
and France undertake to settle by peaceful 
means and in the manner laid down herein, 
all questions of every kind which may arise 
between them and which it may not be pos- 
sible to settle by the normal methods of 
diplomacy: any question with regard to 
which the parties are in conflict as to their 
respective rights shall be submitted to judi- 
cial decision, and the parties undertake to 
comply with such decision. All other ques- 
tions shall be submitted to a conciliation 
commission. If the proposals of this com- 
mission are not accepted by the two parties, 
the question shall be brought before the 
Council of the League of Nations, which will 
deal with it in accordance with Article XV 
of the Covenant of the League. The detailed 
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arrangements for effecting such peaceful set- 
tlements are the subject of special agree- 
ments signed this day. 

ArTIcLE IV. (1) If one of the high con- 
tracting parties alleges that a violation of 
Article II of the present treaty or a breach 
of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles has been or is being committed, it 
shall bring the question at once before the 
Council of the League of Nations. (2) As 
soon as the Council of the League of Nations 
is satisfied that such violation or breach has 
been committed, it will notify its finding 
without delay to the powers signatory of the 
present treaty, who severally agree that in 
such case they will each of them come im- 
mediately to the assistance of the power 
against whom the act complained of is di- 
rected. (3) In case of a flagrant violation 
of Article II of the present treaty or of a 
flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 48 of the 
Treaty of Versailles by one of the high con- 
tracting parties, each of the other contract- 
ing parties hereby undertakes immediately 
to come to the help of the party against 
whom such a violation or breach has been 
directed as soon as the said power has been 
able to satisfy itself that this violation con- 
stitutes an unprovoked act of aggression and 
that by reason either of the crossing of the 
frontier or of the outbreak of hostilities or 
of the assembly of armed forces in the de- 
militarized zone immediate action is neces- 
Nevertheless the Council of the 
League of Nations, which will be seized of 
the question in accordance with the first 
paragraph of this article, will issue its find- 
ings, and the high contracting parties un- 
dertake to act in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Council, provided that 
they are concurred in by all the members 
other than the representatives of the parties 
which have engaged in hostilities. 

ArTICLE V. The provisions of Article III 
of the present treaty are placed under the 
guarantee of the high contracting parties as 
provided by the following stipulations: If 
one of the powers referred to in Article III 
refuses to submit a dispute to peaceful set- 
tlement or to comply with an arbitral or 
judicial decision and commits a violation of 
Article II of the present treaty or a breach 
of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the provisions of Article IV shall ap- 
ply. Where one of the powers referred to in 
Article III without committing a violation 


sary. 
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of Article II of the present treaty or a 
breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, refuses to submit a dispute to 
peaceful settlement or to comply with an 
arbitral or judicial decision, the other party 
shall bring the matter before the Council of 
the League of Nations, and the Council shall 
propose what steps shall be taken, the high 
contracting parties shall comply with these 
proposals. 

ARTICLE VI. The provisions of the present 
treaty do not affect the rights and obliga- 
tions of the high contracting parties under 
the Treaty of Versailles or under arrange- 
ments supplementary thereto, including the 
agreements signed in London on August 30, 
1924. 

ARTICLE VII. The present treaty, which is 
designed to ensure the maintenance of peace 
and is in conformity with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, shall not be inter- 
preted as restricting the duty of the League 
to take whatever action may be deemed wise 
and effectyal to safeguard the peace of the 
world. 

ARTICLE VIII. The present treaty shall be 
registered at the League of Nations in ac- 
cordance with the Covenant of the League. 
It shall remain in force until the Council, 
acting on a request of one or other of the 
high contracting parties notified to the other 
signatory powers three months in advance, 
and voting at least by a two-thirds majority, 
decides that the League of Nations ensures 
sufficient protection to the high contracting 
parties. The treaty shall cease to have effect 
on the expiration of a period of one year 
from such decision. 

ARTICLE IX. The present treaty shall im- 
pose no obligation upon any of the British 
dominions, or upon India, unless the govern- 
ment of such dominion, or of India, signifies 
its acceptance thereof. 

ARTICLE X. The present treaty shall be 
ratified and the ratifications shall be de- 
posited at Geneva, in the archives of the 
League of Nations, as soon as possible. It 
shall enter into force as soon as all the rati- 
fications have been deposited and Germany 
has become a member of the League of 
Nations. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, 
will be deposited in the archives of the 
League of Nations, and the Secretary Gen- 
eral will be requested to transmit certified 
copies to each of the high contracting parties. 
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In faith whereof the above-mentioned 
plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
treaty. 

Done at Locarno, the sixteenth of October, 
1925. 

LUTHER. 

STRESEMANN. 

EMILE VANDERVELDE. 
A. BRIAND. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 


Note to Germany 

(Following is the text of the note ad- 
dressed to Germany in regard to Article XVI 
of the League Covenant:) 

The German delegation has requested cer- 
tain explanations in regard to Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
We are not in a position to speak in the 
name of the League, but in view of the dis- 
cussions which have already taken place in 
the Assembly and in the commissions of the 
League of Nations, and after the explana- 
tions which have been exchanged between 
ourselves, we do not hesitate to inform you 
of the interpretation which, in so far as we 
are concerned, we place upon Article XVI. 
In accordance with that interpretation the 
obligations resulting from the said article 
on the members of the League must be un- 
derstood to mean that each State member of 
the League is bound to co-operate loyally and 
effectively in support of the covenant and in 
resistance to any act of aggression to an ex- 
tent which is compatible with its military 
situation and takes its geographical position 
into account. 


News in Brief 





SEVERAL RESOLUTIONS LOOKING TOWARD IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING were adopted 
by the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations in Edinburgh on July 25, 1925. The 


most general of these is number 16, which 
reads as follows: “This conference of the 
W. F. E. A. is of opinion that it is the func- 
tion of teachers to help their pupils to realize 
that the world is a unity, that nations and 
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peoples are interdependent, economically and 
otherwise, and that true nationalism is not 
inconsistent with true internationalism.” 


THE STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL CLUB at 
Geneva celebrated on September 9, this year, 
its first anniversary, at the club rooms, 10 
rue St. Leger. 


A PROPOSAL WHICH THE AMERICAN DELEGA- 
TION PRESENTED to the Opium Conference last 
winter was adopted by the Humanitarian 
Commission of the League of Nations in 
September. This proposal provides for a 
committee of inquiry to be sent to Persia to 
ascertain if the poppy-growing areas cannot 
be planted to other crops. It is hoped that 
by such means a curb may be put on the 
illicit traffic in drugs. The amount appropri- 
ated for the inquiry, 200,000 Swiss francs, is 
exactly the amount spent by Canada an- 
nually to combat illicit drug traffic. 


SOVIET DELEGATES HAVE BEEN PRESENT at a 
number of international scientific congresses 
recently, among them the Railway Congress, 
the Radiology Congress, the Deaf and Dumb 
Congress, in London; the World Educational 
Congress in Edinburgh, and the Fourteenth 
International Congress of Geologists, in 
Spain. The Third International Congress of 
Applied Limnology was held in Moscow in 
August. Arrangements have also been made 
by the Institute of International Education 
in New York for the annual exchange of 
Russian and American scientific workers. 


THE GERMAN TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 
which met in Breslau in September, adopted 
a resolution making it compulsory upon 
affiliated unions, in the event of an outbreak 
of war, to do all in their power to prevent 
the manufacture of arms and munitions and 
the transport through Germany of troops and 
armaments. 


THE COMMONWEALTH Lapor CouNcIL has 
invited the workers of China, Japan, Canada, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Singapore, India, 
South Africa, and the United States to send 
representatives to a Pan-Pacific conference 
to be held in Sydney, on May 1, 1926, to dis- 
cuss the danger of war in the Pacific. 


Dr. NANSEN'S REPORT TO THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS on Armenian refugees stated that it 
was perfectly possible to settle 15,000 Ar- 
menians in Erivan, provided that a loan of 
about £900,000 could be raised. 
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“PEACE OR WAR IN THF PaciFic?” was the 
general topic of the conference of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, held at Swarthmore, 
September 10-13. 


THE MIXED COMMISSION to establish the 
new frontier between Turkey and the Union 
of Soviet Republics has successfully con- 
cluded its work, according to the Jnvestia. 
The commission has been working since last 
March. 


DURING THE FIRST ANNUITY PERIOD under 
the Dawes Plan (September 1, 1924, to Au- 
gust 31, 1925), Germany exactly fulfilled her 
obligation and paid 1,000,457,572.45 gold 
marks. The total share received by France 
for that period is 428,929,043 gold marks, 
representing, at the present rate of exchange, 
about 2,185,000,000 francs. 


THE WoRLD COURT RESOLUTION is due to 
come up before the U. S. Senate for discus- 
sion and decision on December 17, 1925. 


THE FEepERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES has, 
within the last three years and a half, con- 
ducted studies on the following subjects of 
social significance: Wage Question, Febru- 
ary, 1922; Coal Controversy, May, 1922; 
Twelve-hour Day in the Steel Industry, June, 
1928; Social Aspects of Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Marketing, April, 1925; Prohibition 
Situation, September, 1925. A sixth research 
report, on Contract Labor in Prisons, now 
under way, is expected to appear in a few 
months. 

A NEW CHURCH FEAST to hasten the attain- 
ment of universal peace is to be proclaimed 
by the Pope at a mass te Deum at St. 
Peter’s closing Holy Year, on New Year's 
Eve. 

THE COMMISSION OF INQUIRY to investigate 
extraterritoriality questions in China has 
been requested to meet on December 18 in 
Peking. The powers signatory to the Wash- 
ington Conference, under which the inquiry 
is to be held, are, in addition to the United 
States, Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Portugal, and 
China. It is proposed that a study of 
Chinese judicial matters shall be initiated 
for the purpose of recommending steps for 
the reform of practice in China in order to 
pave the way for the ultimate surrender of 
special treaty rights enjoyed by foreigners in 
that country. 


INVITATIONS HAVE BEEN SENT OUT by the 
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United States Government to forty-two na- 
tions to participate in a radio-telegraph con- 
ference to be held at Washington in the 
spring of 1926. 


FOUR IMPORTANT PACTS WERE SIGNED on 
September 3, in La Paz, Bolivia, and in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, which clear up all the 
various diplomatic differences between the 
two republics. Some of these points arose 
from the demarkation of boundary lines 
under the treaty of 1867; others are the 
result of questions arising from the treaty 
of 1903. The new pacts provide for the pay- 
ment by Brazil of an indemnity of £2,000,000, 
which will enable Bolivia to carry out one of 
the chief provisions of the treaty of 1903, 
the construction of a railway from the 
Paraguay River to the city of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, in Bolivia. This will complete 
an all-rail route from Santos, on the At- 
lantic, to Arica, on the Pacific. The pacts 
are hailed as a long step toward unclouded 
relations between the two countries and the 
general peace of South America. There is, 
too, enormous material advantage in paving 
the way for the two countries to complete, 
in co-operation, their great plans for railway 
development, which will be a benefit to the 
entire continent. 


PRESIDENT ALESSANDRI, OF CHILE, has pre- 
sented his resignation because of differences 
with Col. Carlos Ibffiez, Minister of War, 
who is a candidate for the Presidency in the 
new elections of October 24. The Chilean 
law provides that no member of the cabinet 
may at the same time be a candidate for the 
Presidency. President Alessandri asked for 
the resignation of Minister Ibffiez, but was 
refused. Upon this the rest of the cabinet 
resigned, in order to leave the President free 
to form a new ministry. The President, who 
is not a candidate for re-election, appointed 
Luis Barros Borgoiio Minister of the In- 
terior, which office carries with it the Vice- 
and immediately resigned as 
President. Barros Borgofio is a member of 
the Conservative Party and Alessandri of 
the more radical Progressive Party. 


Presidency, 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION by the League of 
Nations Assembly of the six non-permanent 
members of the League Council September 
26 resulted in no change in the composition 
of that body. Belgium, Brazil, Spain, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and Uruguay con- 
tinue as the non-permanent members. 
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By Wilbur C. Abbott. 
Boston, 1925. Pp. 


THE NEW BARBARIANS. 
Little, Brown & Co., 
247. Price, $2.50. 


The subject of American nationalism is 
calling forth an important series of books, 
of which this is the first. Professor Abbott, 
of Harvard University, is well qualified by 
long and thorough historical study to evalu- 
ate present-day America. Familiar with the 
beginnings and growth of our institutions, 
he now measures them by the standards of 
the new day. And it is a new day, with a 
vague new spirit abroad in the land. The 
Allies, he says, “having fought to defend the 
world they knew and loved, came back to 
find it gone.” The “Great Fear” is past, and 
now comes the “Great Hunger,” the “Great 
Unrest.” 

He discusses the various panaceas for the 
weaknesses and abuses which he admits are 
to be seen in the world, but he does not find 
that Capitalism is altogether at fault, or that 
Socialism is the way out. Revolution will 
not turn the trick. “There is no such thing 
as proletarian dominance,” he says. “It is 
always the dictatorship of the few who seize 
the rule in the name of the many.” Though 
there must be reforms, they must not be by 
violence. “Let us ‘hold fast to that which 
is good.’ ” 

In the declaration of economic independ- 
ence today we can see a parallel to the 
declarations of political independence in the 
last century. And again we have the strug- 
gle between the principle of Liberty and that 
of Equality. They must again be harmon- 
ized. It was done once in this country and 
must be done again. 

jut we have here the tremendous prob- 
lem of the immigrants, some of them not 
more than one generation from serfdom, a 
belated product of the Middle Ages. These 
are crying for equality. How shall we also 


maintain that liberty which has been wrung 
from long experiment? 

Surely no other nation has ever tried so 
hard to elevate her masses as the United 
States of America. 
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By constant agitation, continual education 
on the principle of improvement by practical 
experiment and not by revolution, must 
America save her institutions from the rest- 
less horde of unsatisfied folk who pour over 
her boundaries. The long, slow process has 
begun, thinks Professor Abbott, but it will 
be difficult and long-sustained. For Amer- 
ica is beginning again. She is beginning in 
the hope that the new America will be 
better, as weil as stronger, than the old. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE UNION. By William 
McDougall. Pp. 249. Little, Brown & 
Co., 1925. Price, $2.50. 

Professor McDougall, an Englishman, 


teacher of psychology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, contributes the second volume to the 
series on American national life. He under- 
stands and likes America, and writes with 
sympathy, but at times, also, with sharp 
candor. It is of the nationhood of the 
United States that he speaks—its nature, 
value, and promise. 

The place of pacificism in our national 
life is, it seems to this reviewer, quite justly 
summarized. A chapter on that internation- 
ism which depends on real nationalism is, on 
the whole, sound, though rather more stress 
than necessary seems to be laid upon force 
“in the background.” Professor McDougall, 
at all events, objects to that internationalism 
which means anti-nationalism. 

He finds the United States a_ scarcely 
mature nation, which has only recently 
attained its own unity. Like all adolescents, 
we feel too sure as to what is due ourselves, 
too little our responsibility toward the rest 
of the human family. He says bluntly, “It 
is this moral obtuseness that goes with the 
childlike naivety of America in world affairs, 
combined with her enormous financial and 
economic and potential military power. 
which, in spite of the recognized moral 
fervor and elevation of the mass of her 
citizens, renders her an object of profound 
distrust to other nations. Only further ex- 
perience in international affairs can educate 
the nation out of this naivety, can complete 
the process of growing up into a responsible 
adult, fair-minded, self-critical, tolerant to- 
wards the defects and sympathetic toward 
the difficulties of other nations.” 

This may not seem to us quite fair, since 
we in this hemisphere have instituted and 
are guarding new theories which, in turn, 
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the Old World does not appear to compre- 
hend. Nevertheless, it is always useful to 
hear what our neighbors think of us. In 
this case, though the author has an unmis- 
takably British cast of thought, he is 
friendly, fair-minded, frank, and, like all 
Englishmen of letters, he writes with invit- 
ing clarity. 


PROJECTS IN WoRLD FRIENDSHIP. By John 
Leslie Lobingier. University of Chicago 
Press, 1925. Pp. 171. Price, $1.25. 


This is a handy pocket-sized volume de- 
signed especially for aid to church educa- 
tional departments. Mr. Lobingier is educa- 
tional pastor of the United Church at Ober- 
lin, Ohio. His method is suggestive and 
without dogmatism. A large part of the 
book is an illustrated record of what he calls 
“friendship enterprises,” graded to suit chil- 
dren of all ages. 

A sentence from the preface is well worth 
quoting here. “When young people,” he 
says, “approach maturity with a reasonable 
degree of knowledge as to the mode of life 
and customs and culture and needs of other 
social or racial groups, and with a feeling 
of friendliness toward them, they have made 
their best contribution toward the achieve- 
ment of world peace.” 


‘ 


MARIE ANTIONETTE. By Hillaire Belloc. G. 
P. Putnam Sons, 1924. Pp. 559. 


The period covered by the lifetime of 
Marie Antoinette, that just before and dur- 
ing the French Revolution, has been exhaus- 
tively studied and by many authors. Among 
the most interesting books dealing with 
those years are several by Lenotre, a French- 
man. These have been translated into 
English. They are fascinating studies, based 
upon correspondence and other documents, 
some of them little known. Two of these 
volumes deal with Marie Antoinette, and 
they are quite unique in treatment and 
charm. 

In one respect, however, Hillaire Belloc 
does, in his Marie Antoinette, what no other 
author we know succeeds so well in doing. 
He portrays the psychology, national and 
individual, which accomplished the Queen’s 
tragic destiny. This is the more remarkable 
in a field where the very abundance of pre- 
served records makes a clear narrative diffi- 
cult. 

The American reader needs always to 


remember Mr. Belloc’s slightly superior atti- 
tude toward America, as well as his strong 
Roman Catholic sympathies. This done, the 
biography may be followed with unalloyed 
interest. Belloc has the artist’s flair for 
accent in every picture; therefore we never 
fail to note the recurrence of “fatal” dates, 
the contrasts in characters and events, and 
the symbolic accompaniments of the French 
Queen's career. 

Born in Austria, the daughter of Maria 
Theresa enters an already turbulent world. 
A great earthquake accompanies her birth. 
The first seven years of her life are those of 
the Seven Years’ War. Then—fatal mis- 
take—she is allowed to run wild, almost un- 
educated, until the time of her transplanting 
to France, at the age of fourteen. 

The continual pressure of Maria Theresa, 
through her daughter, upon French affairs, 
and the French attitude toward England, 
Prussia, and Spain are never lost to sight. 

Then, as if the complexity of French do- 
mestic affairs were not enough to compress 
into any one book, Mr. Belloc takes up a 
consideration of the British campaign of 
1777 in America. With infinite condescen- 
sion, alluding to the American army as “a 
herd of irregulars,” he finds the slowness of 
Burgoyne’s attempted march from the St. 
Lawrence to the sea quite inexplicable. One 
wonders if there were no volume of John 
Fiske at hand while Mr. Belloc was writing; 
or perhaps he really cannot appreciate the 
tremendous power of the spirit of those men 
of America, who were, of necessity “irregu- 
lars.” 

However, for the purposes of the book, he 
does what he is trying to do: He shows the 
effect of the British reverses in America 
upon European politics. They decided 
France on a policy of assistance to the 
American colonies. This assistance was, he 
thinks, to check British ambitions rather 
than a wholehearted sympathy with Amer- 
ica. Whatever the purpose underlying the 
grants of money to America, those grants 
were part of the overwhelming debt which 
finally precipitated the French Revolution 
against a court which was considered 
profligate. 

Mr. Belloc’s treatment of the rare and 
delicate devotion of Count Ferson to the ill- 
starred Queen constitutes one of the most 
beautiful episodes in all romance. 

All through the book the psychology of 
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Marie Antoinette is carefully traced, as she 
develops. The result is a biography at once 
brilliant and accurate. Here one can read 
the soul of this woman, who was one of the 
world’s most tragic characters. At the same 
time the background of world events is 
clearly sketched, with the parts in proper 
relation to each other. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY EVOLUTION AND AFTER. 
By Reverend Marshall Dawson. Macmil- 
lan, 1923. Pp. 145. Price, $1.50. 


Since Drummond's Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, many other books have been 
written applying the evoiutionary theory to 
the religious life of man. 

Mr. Dawson has done more in this book 
than make new applications of the same 
ideas. He analyzes the easy optimism of 
the nineteenth century evolutionary theory 
in the light of the war crisis in the early 
twentieth century. The nineteenth century 
rested upon the assumption that evolution 
implies inevitable upward development, says 
Mr. Dawson. The present century, however, 
has discovered that degeneration is just as 
possible, in the evolutionary process, as im- 
provement. Without new motiving, the hu- 
man race today, may easily be unable to 
make any further advance. Indeed, present 
indications are that decay is the next move 
on the part of Mother Nature, unless some 
power connected with the mentality of man 
takes control. 

The World War and attendant disasters 
swept upon us unawares. It was a shock 
wholly disastrous unless it shakes us into a 
new checking up on our previous theories by 
a consideration of sober fact. By studying 
our present trend toward retrogression, we 
may be able to check it. This, he thinks, is 
our next frontier of effort. 

The mind of man has now come to a stage 
in development where such advance must be 
made consciously. Nature will no longer 
automatically work toward the development 
of man. Further advance, Mr. Dawson be- 
lieves, can only come through the motiving 
which religion has power to give. Without 
a fresh hold on religious life, civilization can- 
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not survive longer, but will inevitably com- 
pass its own destruction. 

The book is in no sense an attack on 
Fundamentalism, but it preaches an evolu- 
tion in which God belongs. 


THE SUPREME CouRT AND SOVEREIGN STATES. 
By Charles Warren. Princeton University 
Press, 1924. Pp. 159. Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Warren, former Assistant Attorney 
General, has already produced a_ three 
volume work on the “Supreme Court in 
United States History.” This newer book is 
not only a briefer, but a more chattily writ- 
ten, presentation of the court in one aspect 
of its work. 

Beginning with a plea for the study of 
history as a means of understanding both 
the present and the future, Mr. Warren 
quotes James Howell as follows: “We should 
measure that which has been done by that 
which it makes us do.” 

The story of the establishment of the Su- 
preme Court by the makers of the Constitu- 
tion is told with much human emphasis. It 
is enriched with quotations from many con- 
temporary letters and papers. This Supreme 
Court of ours is, he says, unique, with no 
real predecessor nearer than the British 
Privy Council; yet the clause that gave 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court over con- 
troversies between States of the new Union 
received not a breath of opposition. 

A very interesting chapter deals with the 
enforcement of decrees. Here, with the 
memory of the war-time burden of neutrality 
which rested on the United States at the 
beginning of the European war, our former 
Assistant Attorney General makes an inter- 
esting suggestion. Instead of assuming an 
obligation to act against an offender nation, 
he proposes that a neutral nation be relieved 
from existing obligations toward such an 
offender. That, he thinks, might be a better 
deterrent than our present usage in the case 
of an attack of one nation upon another. 

The book will prove interesting, not only 
to general students of United States history, 
but also to those who are studying the new 
World Court and its relation to the nations. 








